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Whatever may be thought of horse-racing, 
there is no doubt of the great utility of the race- 
horse. By race-horse, we do not refer to the 
modern trotter, but to the thorough-bred ani- 
mal whose pedigree can be traced back in an 
unbroken line to its British ancestry and to the 
Arabian horse. The thorough-bred stallion is of 
the greatest value in breeding, whether we raise 
roadsters, coach horses, or farm horses, as it 
possesses in a wonderful degree strength, en- 
durance, activity, and intelligence, all of which 
qualities it imparts to its offspring. When 
farmers learn that it costs as much to raise a 
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poor colt as a good one, and that the good ani- 
mal will sell for several times more than the 
inferior one, thorough-bred stallions will be 
more in request. As a typical specimen, we 
present a portrait of Lexington, considered by 
judges as the best race-horse and sire this coun- 
try has ever produced. Lexington was foaled 
in 1850; was by Boston, dam Alice Cornéal by 
Sarpedon. See the Turf Register. The per- 
formances of his sire, Boston, were unparal- 
leled in the annals of the turf, and his nu- 
merous offspring were all notables, though 
their fame was eclipsed by that of Lexington. 
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LEXINGTON.—From a Pamntina BY TROYE.—Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


Lexington isa blood bay, fifteen hands three 
inches high, with fore and hind feet and pas- 
terns white. In all’points, his body is considered 
absolute perfection, and in action he is unsur- 
passed. The remarkable performances of Lex- 
ington upon the turf are matters of record, the 
most noteworthy of these being his race against 
time, over the Metairie course at New Orleans, 
in June, 1854, when he ran four miles in 7 
minutes 197 seconds, which is believed to be the 
fastest ever made. Lexington was sold in 1856 
to the late R. A. Alexander, for $15,000, and is 





now owned by A. J. Alexander, Spring St’n, Ky. - 
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Ashes Leached and Unleached.— 
“R. G. L.”—Phe relative value of ashes will depend upon 
the thoroughness of the leaching as well as the character 
of the wood from which they are obtained. 
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September should be a comparatively leisure 


month on the farm. Wheat, barley, and; this year, 
oats are all harvested, and corn is not yet ready to 
eut. The principal steady work of the month for 
the teams is to put in the winter wheat. With us, 
October and November are the two busiest months 
of the year, and during September it should be our 
aim not only to get every thing ready, but to anti- 
cipate the work as much as possible. Of all the 
summer and autumn months, the farmer is inex- 
cusable who does not drive his work. Next month 
it will drive him. We doubt the economy of a 
farmer taking a team and going to plowallday. A 
hired man, or a good boy, with a little instruction 
and occasional assistance, will do this kind of work, 
while there are ascore of important things to be done 
that no one can do as well as the farmer himself. 
Much of the success of a farmer depends on the good 
judgment exercised on this point. It is where two 
farmers out of three fail. They would rather work 
than think—rather plow all day than keep things in 
order, and attend to the details as well as the gen- 
eral direction of the farm. They do things that they 
like to do, and leave undone those things which 
they do not like to do—or, what is about the same 
thing, they leave them to the hired men. No man 
can succeed who habitually adopts this course, for 
the simple reason that, no matter how industrious 


he may think himself to be, or appear to others, he | 


does not in fact work. Work is doing something 
that his judgment or his conscience tells him 
he ought to do. If a farmer has a particular 
fondness for feeding a thrashing machine, and does 
not like to attend to the details of thrashing, such 
as seeing that no grain is left in the straw, or goes 
over in the chaff; that the horses are properly fed 
and watered, and that the outside horse, which has 
to travel farther than the inside one, is allowed a 


| seed and hay. 


| and dryings. 








| 


longer half of the evener; that the straw stack is | 


properly built ; 
hardest part of the work, and required to do all the 
running about and wait on the men besides; the 
farmer, in short, who shuns «ll thought, care, and 
responsibility, and devotes his time to feeding the 
machine simply because he likes to do so, while he 


that the boys are not put to do the | 





ing to other things, is merely wasting his time and 
strength. He is playing, not w orking., In agri- 
culture, as in religion, feeling is no rule of duty. 
Happy he who, against his inclinations, does What 
he knows ought to be done; happier still he w ho 
feels like doing it. 
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Hints about Work. 


Clover Seed will be a light crop this year. The 

spring of 1870 was so dry, that thousands of acres 
seeded down with clover failed entirely, and thou- 
sands more would not have been worth resowing 
for meadow or pasture had it not been for the 
timothy sown on the land the fall previous. We 
can not expect a heavy crop of clover seed from 
such land. Those who have any clover that will 
yield even a bushel of seed per acre would do well 
to gather it. With a mowing machine and a 
reaper platform, cutting clover seed is expeditiously 
and cheaply performed. Those who have only a 
mowing machine, can cut and gather a light crop 
of clover seed by making a sheet-iron platform, 
and attaching it to the cutter-bar of the mower, 
and letting it drag on the ground. A man walks 
behind the machine with a rake, and keeps the 
clover on the platform until he has got all it will 
carry, When he pulls it off into windrows. On a 
, the shect-iron ean be attached in a 
few minutes, When there is a large growth of 
clover, and comparatively little seed in it, it should 
be cured in such 2 way as to preserve as much nutri- 
ment in the clover as possible. We shall then get 
In this ease, the clover sced should 
be cured in the same way we cure clover hay. But 
when the fodder is of no yalue, clover sced may be 
allowed to lie exposed to the sun and rain for 
days or weeks without injury. In fact, it will 
thrash all the easier for such repeated wettings 
When drawn in, however, it should 
be quite dry, and if there is no barn room it is better 
to thrash it out at once, as it is almost impossible 
to make a stack of clover seed that will shed the 
If put in a stack, it mast be thatched. 
Some hints were given on 
this subject in the last Agriculturist. On a good 
summer fallow that is mellow and moist, it will 
make comparatively little difference whether the 
seed is sown broadcast or put in with a drill. But 
after spring crops, on dry, cloddy land, a drill fre- 
quently makes the difference between a good crop 
and a poor one. If sown broadeast, the seed lies 
among the dry clods, and much of it will not ger- 
minate until we have rain; while a drill can be set 
deep enough to deposit the seed in the moist earth 
beneath the clods. And if the drill is followed by 
a roller to break the clods, the moisture beneath 
will be retained, and the seed will germinate and 
grow, even should no rain fall for weeks. Late- 
sown wheat requires more seed than when sown 
early—say 11¢ bushels per acre if sown the first 
weck in September, and two bushels the last week. 
Much, however, depends on the condition of the 
soil. On good, rich land, in fine order, the wheat 
tillers so much that less seed is required. A change 
of seed isalways desirable. Asa rule, it is believed 
to be better to get it from 2 somewhat more south- 
ern latitude, and from poorer soil. 

Top-Draining the Wheat Fields where needed is of 
great importance, and it is better to do it as soon 
as the wheat is sown than to wait until the rains 
come. There are fields where it is necessary to 
plow out every dead furrow, but eréinarily all that 
need be done is to make furrows from the lower 
parts of the field where water accumulates. Secure 
a good outlet from these, and the upper portions, 
unless there are hollows, will not need furrowing. 

Artificial Manure for Wheat will not pay unless 
we get $1.50 to $1.75 per bushel for the wheat. 
Nitrate of soda at four cents per pound is the 
cheapest source of nitrogen in the market at the 
present time, and with wheat at $1.75 it might be 
used with fair profit. Sow 100 pounds per acre 
when the wheat is sown, and another 100 pounds 
if need be in the spring. On poor, sandy land, 
it would be better to sow 100 pounds of guano 


wood mower 


rain. 
Sowing Winter Wheat.— 


knows, or might know, that he ought to be attend- | and 100 pounds nitrate of soda per acre in the fall. 
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Timothy Seed catches better when sown lll the 
wheat in the fall, than when sown in the spring. 
A peck of se sed per acre is none too much, unless 
clover is to be sown in the spring; in this case, we 
prefer to sow four quarts of timothy in the fall, 
and six quarts of clover in the spring. 

Manure may ve drawn out on grass land when 
other work is not pressing. Spread it evenly as 
fast as it is drawn, and harrow to break lumps. 

Thrashing.—See hints for last When 
grain is safe in the barn, and the space is not want- 
ed for clover seed, the straw and the grain-will be 
all the better if not thrashed until they are wanted. 
There is little prospect of a decline in prices, and 
many reasons for anticipating an advance. The 
straw is generally of good quality, and as the hay 
crop is short, it will be unusually valuable for fod- 
der. See that it is carefully preserved. An extra 
man in topping off the stack will be good economy. 

Peas, when affected with the “bug,” should be 
fed out early. When fed in September and October, 
the bugs cause little or no loss of nutriment. The 
pigs will cat bugs and peas together, and enjoy it. 

Sheep.—With good feed, sheep will grow rapidly 
this month and the next, and lay up a store of fat 
and strength for the winter. We are sorry to say, 
however, that too many farmers leave their sheep 
to pick up a living as best they may. Instead of 
allowing all the food they can eat and assimilate, 
they are content if they find enough to keep them 
alive. They thus lose all that the sheep ate, while 
a little additional food would enable the sheep to 
produce considerable wool, mutton, and fat. Bet- 
ter, if need be, give a little hay, than let the sheep 
go without all the food they need. Lambs espe- 
cially should be well fed. If they scour, there is 
nothing better than a pint each of milk ‘porridge, 
made from fresh skim-milk and wheat flour. In 
severe cases, ten or fifteen drops of laudanum may 
be given, and repeated every five hours until the 
diarrhoea is arrested. Ewes intended for raising 
early lambs for the butcher must have extra’ goed 
feed, and the ram put with them. There can no 
longer be any doubt that good, strong, common 
Merino ewes, crossed with a Cotswold or Leicester 
ram, will produce excellent lambs for the butcher. 
But it is equally certain that both ewes and lambs 
must be well fed. That is to say, the ewes should 
have good pasture in the fall, and good hay in the 
winter; or if straw is fed, which is the more profit- 
able plan on wheat-growing farms, a little grain 
must be given in addition. The ram should have 
a pint of grain every day. A long-wooled lamb 
ram should not be allowed to serve more than forty 
ewes. A yearling or two-year-old will serve from 
sixty to one hundred, according to the length of 
time, food, and condition. 

Miich Cows should have good pasture, and, if 
need be, a little extra food to prevent them falling 
off too rapidly in their milk. Contrary to general 
opinion, we find in our own experience that two 
quarts of corn-meal per day, instead of drying up 
the cow, will greatly increase the quantity of the 
milk and the richnesgpf the cream. 

Swine.—Pork is low, and it is a good time to pay 
extra attention to raising good pigs, as thousands 
of farmers will neglect their stock or abandon the 
business. Fall pigs need extra food to get them 
strong for the winter. Fattening pigs should be 
pushed forward rapidly this month. If there is not 
much profit in fattening pork at present prices, 
there will be still less if we feed the pigs little 
more than enough to keep them alive. That farmer 
will make the most money, or, at any rate, lose the 
least, who feeds the most liberally. 

Do not be Discouraged.—If farmers are not making 
as much money as they have a right to expect— 
and, as a rule, such is the case—it may be well to 
recollect that we all anticipated ‘hard times”’ 
after the war. We have ¢ertainly suffered far less 
than we feared. Let us be thankful, and take heart 
for the future. The farmers are the mainstay of 
the nation. If the farmers prosper, the nation 
prospers. If farmers suffer, all classes suffer also. 


month. 


We must Farm Better.—We must aim to make 


W re are the most 


; our ‘aed PE every year. 
| oppressive tax we have. We can not get rid of 
them at once. Keep fighting, and especially should 
it be recollected that we vial make thorough work 
as faras we go. If not entirely dead, they will grow 
again, and: we lose what work we have performed. 

Killing Weeds Enriches the Soil.—This is the key- 
note to good farming. Most of our soils abound 
in latent plant-food. Stirring the soil, and expos- 
ing it to the atmosphere, favors decomposition, and 
renders the plant-food available—in other words, 
makes the land rich. he fall of the year is the 
best time to do much of this work. And the earlier 
we can get at it, the better. 

Harrowing Grass Land causes a good many weed 
seeds to germinate, and when the land is plowed 
next spring the plants will be destroyed. In some 
cases, especially on light land, this is a better plan 
than fall plowing. 


We must aim to distribute the work so as not to 
be crowded too much at any one time. It is not 
always best to do work at what may be absolutely 
the best time, but to do it when you can best afford 
the time—provided always that it is never done too 
late. Any thing that we have time to do now that 
will lessen work in the spring should be done, even 
though we gain nothing except being so much 
ahead with our work. 

A Dry September affords an excellent opportunity 
for digging ditches in low land, and for cleaning 
out and deepening those already cut. It is also a 
capital time to throw up muck, and getit ready for 
hauling in the winter. Any of our readers who 
have some land they think too low to drain, if they 
will commence at the stream, and dig a ditch 
through their land, making the water follow them, 
they will probably be astonished at the result. 
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Work in the Horticultural Departments. 
—_o——— 

September is a month for planting, as well as a 
month for harvesting. Many seeds can now be 
sown to advantage for early crops next spring. The 
horticulturist should always be on the track of 
progress. In order to do this, he needs to visit the 
exhibitions of fruits, flowers, ete., nearest to him, 
and as many more as practicable. One evening a 
week can be improved in visiting the farmers’ club, 
if there is one in the neighborhood, and profiting 
by the experience of others. Standard works upon 
different branches of horticulture are valuable for 
study or reference, even if one is pretty well versed 
in the practical operations of the garden. 

a 
Orchard and Nursery. 








In marketing fruit of all kinds, it will pay to take 
care not to injure it by careless handling, for the 
price paid for a good quality of fruit is much above 
that given for a poorly assorted and bruised article. 
If fruit is to be sent to a distant market, it must 
be picked while it is firm, but still fully developed. 

Dried Fruit.—Commence to dry fruit as soon as 
it is fully matured. It will be of use when the season 
for fresh fruit is over, and when it is difficult to 
procure a variety of food. 

Trees set last spring without any mulch around 
them, will often show signs of failing during 
the warm weather of autumn. If the soil around 
them is removed to the depth of three or four 
inches, and then watered thoroughly, and a heavy 
mulch applied, it will often save them. 

Seed-Beds are to be shaded as directed last month, 
and kept free from weeds. 

Evergreens may be removed now as well as in 
spring, if care is only used in taking up plenty of 
earth with the roots. Be sure that the roots are 
not exposed to the sun or to drying winds, and 
select, if possible, a damp, cloudy day. Large stones 
placed around the trees are better than stakes to 
prevent them from being disturbed by heavy winds. 

Labvels.—Provide new labels for fruit trees, where 
the old ones have become useless from long ex- 
posure to the weather. Have a plan of the orchard 





Keep the Teams at Work.—This is our own rule. 





and nursery, so that in case the labels are lost, the 

different varieties may be readily known. 
Seeds.—Save peach and plum pits from healthy 

trees, and bury them for planting next spring. 
Piowing.—If new orchards are to be set this fall, 

the land ought to be plowed and manured, in order 

to provide the young trees with a good soil, in 

which they can make a rapid aud healthy growth. 

ae 


Kitchen Garden. 


It is a good time now to make preparations for 
underdraining the garden. In a well-drained and 
deeply-worked soil, the crops rarely suffer from 
drouth, and the ground can always be worked much 
earlier in the spring. Harvest all crops as soon as 
they are in perfection, and clear the ground of all 
weeds and rubbish. 

Asparagus.—If the beds did not receive a dressing 
of manure last month, apply it as soon as possible. 

Beans.—Shell Limas, and dry for use next winter ; 
and string-beans, prepared as for cooking, may be 
packed in jars with alternate layers of salt. 

Cabbages and Cauliflowers.—In order to have these 
carly next spring, sow the seeds in the open ground 
about the middle of this month, and, when large 
enough, prick out into cold-frames. Keep the late 
crop well hoed, and dust with lime if the slug 
makes its appearance. 

Corn.—As soon as the ears have been taken from 
the early sorts, cut the staiks and feed them to the 
cattle; they make excellent food, and serve as at 
change of diet. Dry a supply of corn for winter use. 
Save a few ears of the earliest and best for seed. 





Cucumbers.—Go over the vines every day, and 
piek all fruit of the proper size for pickling. Sweet 
pickles may be made of those which are too large 
for salting down. 

Celery.—As soon as the nights begin to be cool, 
commence to earth up. Select a time when the 
plant is dry, for if the leaves are wet the stalks will 
be likely to rust. Use care in earthing up, not to 
allow any particles of soil to enter the center or 
heart of the plant. 

Endive.—Whien the plants are a foot across, tie 
the leaves together at. the top, or cover the plant 
with a flower-pot or a mat, to blanch it so as to de- 
stroy the bitter taste which it otherwise has. 

Kale.—Sow the variety known as the German 
Green, which will stand our winters. 

Manure.—Every thing in and around the garden 
that can be converted: into manure must be saved 
and composted with stable manure. Where there 
is peat near by, dig out for the compost heap. Land 
for early spring crops is better if manured in the fall. 

Melons.—Turn the fruit so as to ripen both sides . 
when ripe, the stém parts readily. Place the fruit 
on ice a few hours before éating. 

Onions.—Harvest.as soon as the tops fall down,dry 
thoroughly, and spread them in a dry, cool place. 

Radish.—Sow the Chinese Rose-colored this 
month ; it will keep all winter. 

Spinach.—Sow in 15-inch drills; thin and weed 
as soon as the plants are large enough. 

Sweet Potatoes.—Move the vines occasionally, to 
prevent their rooting. The larger tubers may be 
carefully remeved, and the others allowed to grow. 

Squashes.—Destroy all insects as fast as they ap- 
pear. Remove the old vines of the early summer 
sorts. Allew the vines of the winter varieties to 
root freely at the joints. 

Tomatoes.—Keep the superfluous growth cut 
away, and give the vines a support of some kind, 
if nothing more than a heap of brush. Destroy the 
large green “ worm” which is found upon the vines 
abundantly this month. 

Turnips.—Hoe the Ruta-bagas often. 
round early sorts early this month. 

_—o— 
Fruit Garden, 


Blackberries.—After the fruit has been picked, re- 
move the old canes, and cut out all but two. or 
three of the new ones. Never allow the new eanes 
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to grow more than six feet high, and say the side 
branches cut back to eigateen inches. 

Ourrants.—Remove all suckers, and keep the 
rows free from weeds. 

Grapes.—The prospects of the grape crop this 
year are, in most localities, very good, and plenty 
of boxes and baskets must be provided for market- 
ing the fruit. Five-pound boxes are preferable. 


Pears.—Gather the early varieties as soon as they 
are matured, and, if intended for home use, allow 
them to ripen upon shelves in the fruit-room ; this 
greatly increases their flavor and juiciness. 

Raspberries.—Tie up the new canes to stakes, 
after cutting out all but three or feur, and shorten 
the laterals. Give the plants a dressing of stable 
raanure, spaded under. 

Strawberries.—Plants started in pots may be set 
out at any time during this month, but it is better 
to wait until spring for general planting. Keep all 
runners cut where the plants are grown in hills, 
and give the plants a good mulch of hay, after a 
dressing of manure has been applied. 

—_—>——— 
Flower-Garden and Lawn. 


If a good collection of annuals were planted, 
they will be making a good skow now. Asters, 
Balsams, Double Zinnias, etc., are very fine autumn 
bloomers. All weeds must be destroyed as soon as 
they appear. 

Bulbs.—Set the spring and early summer flower- 
‘ing bulbs late this month or early next month. If 
new varieties are to be purchased, order early, as it 
often happens that a deater’s stock runs low later 
in the season. 

Chrysanthemums.—Pot a few plants for flowering 
in the house; place in the shade fora few days; 
thin out the weaker shoots, and stimulate with a 
little manure water. 

Dahlias.—If not kept tied to stakes, the stalks 
are easily broken by winds. Remove all flowers as 
soon as they have passed their paime, and all im- 
perfect buds. 

Gladioluses.—Keep tied to stakes, and when they 
have done flowering, cut away the flower-stalks. 

Lawns.—Remove all weeds, as recommended last 
month, and mow occasionally. Where there are 
bare places, sow grass-seed in time to receive the 
benefit of the autumn rains. 

Perennials and Biennials.—Sow seeds this month 
in well-prepared beds, and keep free from weeds. 

Potted Plants.—As soon as the nights begin to be 
cold, remove to the house, after washing the pots 
and pulling out all weeds. 

Seeds.—Continue to gather seeds as fast as they 
ripen, and before the wind has scatéered them. 

ss 


Greenhouse and Window Plants. 


All alterations and additions should be finished 
by this time, as a sudden fipst is liable to injure 
many of the plants which have been set out in the 
flower-garden and ornamental grounds. Sce that 
there is a good supply of coal, potting earth, and 
other articles needed during the winter. Remove 
all tender plants to the greenhouse as soon as the 
nights become cool. 

Axnuals.—Sow seeds in boxes or pans for winter 
flowering. 

KFulbs.—Pot all tender greenhouse balbs like the 
Cyclamen, Oxalis, etc., the latter part of the month. 

Callas.—Re-pot Callas after dividing them, and 
give them a rich, turfy soil, which is particularly 
adapted to their growth. 

Potting.—Commence potting tie tender plants 
which were bedded out during the summer, ana 
plants which are to be used for propagating from. 








Cuttings.—Prepare a quantity of cuttings for a 
supply of early plants in she spring. 





A Remedy for a Mard-milking 
Cow.—E1. Skinner, Middletown, Orange Co., N. Y., 
gives a somedy fora hard-milking cow, as follows: He 








makes four wooden pegs about an inch and a quarter long, 
of a proper shape and thickness to enter the orifice of the 
teat and distend it somewhat. These are greased, and 


when the cow has been milked, the pegs are inserted 


carefully, and allowed to remain. The constant disten- 
sion of the teat enlarges the orifice gradually, and the cow 
will be more easily milked. When the teat is so obstruct- 
ed that the milk spatters about, a small quill is insert- 
ed in that teat at milking time, and the milk is drawn in 
aregular stream.—These suggestions seem practicable, 
and we should be glad to hear if on trial they are found 
to accomplish the results aimed at. 


——— 


Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 
——@—— 

The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
show at a glance the transactions for the month ending 
Aug. 16, 1871, and for the corresponding month last year. 
MARKETS, 





1. ‘TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW YORK 


RECEIPTS. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, 
26 days this m’'th.312,000 2,736,000 4,117,000 37,000 16,100 941,000 


27 days last m’th.380,000 2,911,000 3, 415.000 51,000 321,000 815 000 | 


SALEs, Flour. Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. Oats. 


26 days this m’ th.304,000 3,128,000 
27 days last m’th. 313, 000 3,436,000 2,225, 000 59,000 6,800 1,371,000 


2. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 


tECRIPTS, Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley, Oats. 
26 days 1871.....312,000 2,736,000 4,117,000 37,000 16,100 941, 000 
27 days 1870. ... .296,000 2 369, 000 1, 574, 000 9 ,000 59,000 3,191,000 
Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, 


SALES. 
26 days 1871.. .304,000 3,128,000 4,037,000 178,000 a 400 1,319,000 























































27 days 1870...468,000 4, 143,000 1,831,000 38,500 5,100 1,573,000 
3. Exports from New York, Jan. 1 to ies, 10. 
Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, 
TEE 1,095,079 10,556,653 6,341,032 71,399 81,797 16,764 
870. "1771069/227 10/236,257 220,647 ¥ 4 11,205 
764 9,099,803 1, 537,077 42°727 
575 3,209,204 4,903,372 133083 —— 40,643 
4. Stock of grain in store at New York. 
Wheat, Corn, ave, Barley, Oats, Malt. 
871. : bush bush. bush, bush. bush. 
Aug. 1 2,4 59 34,599 ooh 405 177,484 
July 10.. 634, 4 96/915 ,099 199,541 
June 12...... 292,188 114,783 5 72 
ay § vis one) ee 259, 245 160,734 933 
April eae: e 180,947 151,964 J 897 
March 13. 1,523,785 204,388 150,514 329.3 7 218,231 
Feb. 18..... 811.471 143,498 481,865 7 19995 215,124 
gan. i 16 272,618 157,730 554,491 1,736,936 216,304 
Dec. 15........3 060,762 208,319 148,069 500,897 2,085,137 231,129 
ee 2,092,900 300, 000 116,800 400,400 pony 000 ——— 
i 1,809,921 476, 544 53,391 ~ 803 1,679,658 237,45: 
Sept. 12........ 1,387,487 761,894 50/869 107,474 1'053°099 130,881 
BOE, B.. 5000008 1,438,876 589,973 25,437 106,101 691,766 119,046 
5. Receipts at head of tide-water at Albany each sea- 
son to Aug. ith: 
Fiour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
bbls. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush, 
|__| RRR 123,500 6,409,000 9,895,000 57,900 40,400 1,404,800 
a 170,100 7,097,600 1,454,000 279,100 90,900 1,572,500 
1869. 72189/000 7,350,000 2,600,400 217.100 11,800 1,737,600 
BOS. 0006 121,400 5,073,900 8,226,000 159,600 326,500 4,359,200 
1867 . 64,700 316,400 5,682,700 126,200 35,100 1,646,200 
CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
July 17. Aug. 16, 
PRICE OF GOLD.... 112% 112% 
FLour—Super to Extra ae - rf @650 $440 @ 62 
Super to Extra Southern.. @10 25 4909 @950 
Extra Western............ @ 97 500 @ 900 
Mxtra GENCGCE.......cccscceee @ 8 75 630 @8 23 
Superfine Western............ @ 5 15 440 @500 
ee ety ee @ 5 50 88 @500 
CORM-BBAL:, .. - <.000c00sc00020 @41 330 @415 
Wueat—Ali kinds of White. 145 @170 145 @163 
All kinds of Red and Amber. 130 @ 1 52 130 @1451 
Corn—Yellow .......... 2 @ it ve 82 
Mixed..... Femtees 67 @ 4 @ 69% 
OaTs— Western . pitas ¥Y@ % @ 51 
SR ree 65%@. 67% Nominal. 
2 85. @ 112 5 @ 
RMN De igs. catch ah g Nominal Nomin: i. 
deg yt on bs... 106 @14 115 @1 65 
STRAW, # 100 Ihs............... 6 @16 60 @120 
imate a hen ay # Db... 21 @ 215% 18xe 193 
Hors—Crop of 1870, #®..... 7@ 13 @ 2% 
FeatTurrs —Live Geese, # 6 @ 7 & @ % 
Sgxrp—Clover, # b ........... 10%@ 11 10¥%@ ii 
Timothy, #@ bushel............ 87 @450 400 @450 
eee 240 @ 250 206 @ — 
Sucar—Brown, # .......... 8%@ 10% 84@ 10% 
Mo assxs, Cuba, # gal. a @ 200 @ 4 
Corrrr— ftio (Gold, in bond). 14%@ 134% 10X¥@ 13x 
TOBACCO, Kentucky, &c., # Dd 6 @ 122 6@ 2 
Seed Leaf, # D.. 2 @ 7 2@ 1% 
Woo_—Domestic Fleece, Rb. 50 @ 70 50 @ 
Domestic, pulled, # ........ 7 @ 55 3 @ #65 
California, unwashed 23 @ 40 233 @ 4 
TALLOW, ian 9 @ 936 8¥@ 9% 
Ou-Cake—¥ ton ... .. 4000 @4250 8900 @42 50 
PorkK—Mess, # barrel........ 1475 @1502 1350 @13 62% 
Prime, # barrel ......... . 1200 @13 1075 @11 00 
BeEeF—Plain mess...... 800 @12! 800 @12 50 
LARD, in tres. & barrels, # bd. 9x%@ 11 8xX@ 9X 
Burrern—State, sam eaoas: wake 13 @ R® 13 @ 82 
Western, # if 133 @ 27 10 @ 2% 
CHEESE. ° 6 @_ 12 6 @ il 
BEANS—# bushel . . 10 @38% 62 @880 
Preas—Canada, free, ® bu.... 125 @13 30 @135 
Kaas—Fresh. # dozen 146 @ 2i 19 @ 2% 
ech gata Fowls 18 @ 19 17 @ 20 
TAPkKOyG, BD. ....... cccsesccces 18 @ 19 18 @ 2 
Geese, # pair 150 @200 1% @80 
Ducks, # pair 3b @ % @112 
PoTaTorEs, # bbl....... 250 @30 100 920 
SWEET POTATOES, @ bbl —- @-— —-@ — 
CABBAGES—#® 100.... 800 @500 450 @8 50 
BROOM -CORN—# B.,..... o00e- 4@ 8 4@ §& 
APPLES—#® harrel...........+- 250 @450 1735 @30 
PreacnHEs—@ basket.......... —- @ — 50 @ 1 50 
PEARS—#F crate........-...006 —- @ — 10 @550 


Gold has been moderately active since our last, with 
11144@112% as the extreme quotations, closing, August 


000 4,037,000 178,000 11,400 1,319,000 | 














15, at 11256 . -.- The arrivals of Breadstuffs haye been very 
liberal during the month, and as receivers have been free 
sellers, prices have generally declined, influenced, to 
some extent, by higher rates on ocean freight. Toward 
the close, Flour, Corn, and Rye showed more firm- 
ness, with a livelicr inquiry reported. W heat left off 
heavily ; Oats unusually depressed and unsettled, influ- 
enced by the large offerings of new, which are not com- 
ing to market in very desirable order. Rye closed 
strong, on a good expert call for new- -crop Western, of 
which considerable sales have been made for forward de- 
livery. Barley has been altogether nominal. ... Provis- 
ions have been quoted lower, on a more extensive offer- 
ing of stock and a comparatively moderate demand... 

Cotton has been less active and quoted cheaper... . A 
moderate inquiry has been noted for Domestic Fleece 
Wool, mostly for the lower grades, at previous quota- 
tions. Domestic Pulled has been scares and wanted at 
decidedly firmer rates. Texas and California Wool has 
been selling moderately at former figures. Fore sign Wool, 
especially Cape, has attracted much more attention, 
chiefly from buyers for manufacturing purpeses, at strong 
and buoyant prices. Holders of most kinds of stock 
have been very confident in their views....Hops have 
been in better request and quoted decidédly higher, in- 
fluenced, in part, by the less favorable English, as well 
as home, crop reports....Tobacco has attracted less at- 
tention within our previous range of prices. 


New York Live-Steck Markets. 


WEEK ENDING Beeves. Cows. 
je. SPP f 74 ~—-3,180 
July 24th............ 6 91 2,495 30,229 
ge Raa 56 2,563 30,000 
August 7th... 5 93 2,583 aoe 
August 14th... 


Calves. Sheep. Swine. Tot'l, 
26,792 
99°97 


28,565 66,046 












Zotal in’ Weeks 7,302 406 14,488 145, 1 13 114,825 312. 935 
do,for prev.4 Weeks Syi98 326 12,301 110,463 108, 428 263,716 
Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swine. 

Average per Week......... - 81 2,898 29,043 ) O65 
do. do. last Month....8, 81 3,015 27,616 37 068 
do. do. prev’s Month....6.77 84 3,968  19;801 — 20;800 
Average per Week, 1870. 7 2,240 28,151: 17,108 
do. do. do. 1869. 92 1,752 28,836 15/345 
do. do. do. 1868 105 1,588 27.182 18’309 
do. do. do. 1867. 64 1,820 22,154 20,605 
do. do. do. 1866. 94 1,260 20,000 13,000 
do. do, do. 1865. 118 1,500 16,091 11,023 
Total in 1869............4 3 4.827 91,083 1,499,500 798,199 
Total G0 TOM......<...scseule 5,466 82,57 1,413,479 978,061 
Total in 1867. 369 69,911 1,174,154 1,102,643 
Total in 1866, a 62.420 1,010,000 672,000 
Total in 1065. ......... - 270,274 6,161 71,991 836,733 573,190 
Total in 1864............ 267,609 7, F503 75,621 782,462 660,277 


Beef Cattle.—The supply has been quite large dur- 
ing the past five weeks, though less than for the previous 
month. With many people out of town during mid- 
summer, and peaches and other fruits abundant, less beef 
is consumed. Texan cattle have not come forward as 
freely as anticipated, the first shipments losing money. 
They are now increasing in quantity. The average 
quality of the receipts is fair, and trade has been some- 
what uniform, the close being marked with some firm- 
ness, though the average decline for the month is nearly 
4c. % Tk. Asa general thing, the business of late has 
beev unsatisfactory to shippers. 

Below we zive the range of prices, average price, and 
figures at which large lots were sold: 


July 17th, ranged : Size. Large we tee ih c. Av. 114% 
July 24th, do. c. do 11 Qin" "C. do. 114 
July 3ist, do. Cxals c. do. -. 10 @Il c. do. 10¥% 
August 7th, do. 8 @12%c. do. do. 10%@11 ce. do. 11 
Aug. 14th, do. Bole. do. do. 11 @12 c. do. 11\ 
Milech Oows.—With a fair supply of cows coming 


forward to keep up the flow of milk at a time when it is 
in most request, the market has ruled heavy, and low 
rates have generally obtained. Some miserably poor cows 
have been sent in for sale. They only brought $30 @ 
$35 each, what are generally teryed common selling at 
$40 @ $55, fair to good at $60 @ $70, and prime to ex- 
tras at $75 @ $80...... Calves.—Reccips continue quite 
liberal; but many of those now sent in are known as 
‘* grass calves,"’ generally sold by the head, at $8 @ $9 
each, or 44%4c. @ 5%c. @ Ih. Prices have latterly ad- 
vanced about 1c. @ t., and the demand is good. Or- 
dinary milk veals are quoted at 64c.@7c ; fair to prime, 
Sc.@0c. ; and only extras reach 9%c. @ 10c...... Sheep 
and Lambs,.—Arrivals are increasing, as is usual at 
this season of the year. The greatest increase is -in 
lambs. Fat sheep are scarce and wanted. Butchers are 
accustomed to use a portion of the loose fat of old sheep 
in setting off thin lambs upon the hooks. This makes 
the former in special request, and 6c. is readily obtained 
for those weighing 85@90 hs. Some of 100 ts. and 
upwards are selling at 644¢.@6‘/c. Thin sheep and poor 
lambs go slowly. The bulk of the sheep are now coming 
from Ohio, with — lambs from Canada. Poor 
sheop sell at 4%c.@5\c.; fair to good, 5%c.(@6c., and 
prime to extras, 6\c. on ye. Lambs sell at 6c.@7%c. ; 
few choice, 8c..... Swine.—There hag been a little fall- 
ing off in receipts, and some finc..ction in prices—first a 
decline, then an advan: .<t now an easier feeling 
again. Live hogs are quoted at 514¢.@55c. ; dressed, at 
64%c.@i4ec. The market closes heavy. 
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of Items. including many 
b throw into smaller 


great variety f 
good Ilints and Suggestions which we th : 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 


containing a 


Postage 12 Cents a Year in Ad- 
vanee.—The postage on the American Agriculturist 
anywhere in the United States and Territories, paéd im 
advance, is 3 cents a quarter, 12 cents a year. If not paid 
in advance, twice these rates may be charged. 

How to Remit :—Checks on New-= 
York Banks or Bankers are best for large sums ; 
made payable to the order of Orange Judd & Co. 

Post-Office Money Orders may be obtain- 
ed at nearly every ceunty-seat, in all the cities, and in 
many of the large towns. We consider them perfectly 
safe, and the best means of remitting fifty dollars or less, 
as thousands have been sent to us wéthout any loss. 

Registered Letters, under the new 
system, which went into effect Oct. 1, 1868, are a very 
safe means of sending small sums of money where P. O. 
Money Orders cannot be easily obtained. Observe, the 
Registry fee, as well as postage, must be paid én stamps at 
the office where the letter is mailed, or it will be liable 
to be sent to the Dead-Letter Office. Buy and affix the 
stamps both for postage and registry, put in the money, and 
seal the letter in the presence of the postmaster, and take his 
receipt for it. Letters thus sent to us are at our risk. 

Special Notice.—Communications giving 
or asking for information are always acceptable. These 
should always be accompanied, by the name of the wri- 
ter. The name will not be published whenever there is 
indicated a desire that it be withheld. Writers may 
choose any signature they please, but we must be fur- 
nished with the real name. We are under no obligation 
to return rejected manuscripts. Where stamps are sent 
for their return, we, as a matter of courtesy, try to send 
them back. Writers should retain cepies of articles 
which they consider valuable, as, with the best intentions 

in the world, we may not be able to return them if called 
for after the lapse of considerable time. 

** Will Gas Lime Drive away In- 
sects ? 9°—We fear not. But it is worth trying. An 
Illinois farmer writes us: ‘‘A person near Chicago has 
been experimenting with different substances on potato- 
bugs, and claims to have found in gas lime a specific that 
will not only banish the potato-bug, but all other insects. 
I propose to try it next year on my spring wheat as a 
preventive to chimch-bugs.’’ We would spread it on the 
land this fall,and either plow and harrow it in; or, if 
necessary, let it lie exposed to the atmosphere all winter. 
In this way, if not applied in excessive quantity, there 
will be no danger of its injuring the wheat. 

Manure a Remedy for the Chinch- 
Bug in Wheat,.—Mr. John T. Lawrence, of Lee Co., 
Ill., writes that he hears many complaints of the damage 
done by chinch-bugs this season to the spring wheat. ‘‘ My 
own wheat,” he says, “has escaped, and is a better crop 
in quality than I have raised for many years, which I at- 
tribute to a liberal application of manure plowed in last 
fall. Seed sown March 11th. The land is a sandy bluff, 
sloping to Rock River, the ridge being crowned by a row 
of Indian mounds, from which we have taken bones, 
arrow-heads, pottery, ete. Such soil, being dry and light, 
is just suited to the chinch-bug. Some years ago I 
sowed a piece in wheat which had been heavily manured 
for corn, and it was the only wheat in the neighborhood 
which escaped. A small portion not manured was 
destroyed by them, the line of their ravages being dis- 
tinctly marked.” This is an interesting experiment, and 
well worthy the consderation of eur Western readers. 
When the midge made such havoc with the wheat crop of 
Western New York fifteen years ago, similar effects of an 
application of manure on dry land were frequently ob- 
served. It may be that the insects do as much damage 
on the manured crop as on that unmanured; but if we 
had a piece of land rich enough to produce 35 bushels of 
wheat per acre, and another piece adjoining only rich 
enough to produce 10 bushels, and the insects destroyed 
5 bushels per acre from both crops, we should get 30 
bushels per acre from one pie¢e, and only 5 bushels, from 
the other. Practically, the insects might be said to have 
nearly destroyed one crop, and to have done little dam- 
age to the other, while, in point of fact, they destroyed 
just as much wheat on the rich land as on the poor land. 





Common Sense in the Hlouse- 
hold is the title of a work by Marion Harland, which is 








publish by Charles Scribner & Co.,N.Y. Price $2. Mrs. 
Harland is widely known as a writer of fiction, and one 
might expect to find her quite out of her sphere as the au- 
thor of a work upon such a matter-of-fact subject as domes- 
tic economy. Whoever prejudges the work in this way 
will make a great mistake, fora more practical, ‘* common- 
sense’? household book than this we do not remember to 
have seen. The recipes, so far as we have had occasion 
to test them, are excellent; and the whole work bears 
the evidence of having been written by one who has 
“been there.” The chapters about ‘‘ Servants,” ‘* Com- 
pany,” ‘The Sick-Room,” and others, are full of sound 
sense, capitally put. It is not often that we meet with a 
work that we can commend so heartily. 


Drilling Seed.—A new subscriber, Clarks- 
ton, U. T., is anovice at farming, and wants information 
about drills and drilling seed.—Drills are of great variety, 
but yet nearly all are constructed on the same principle. 
They can be drawn by a two-horse team, and will sow 
about ten acres of grain in a day, depositing the seed at a 
depth of three inches beneath the surface, more or less, 
as desired. Economy of seed and a better stand of grain 
are among the advantages gained by the use of drills. Our 
advertising columns contain the names of makers of drills 
who would gladly send a descriptive circular to our cor- 
respondent on being asked for one. 





Wire Fences.—W. H. Barnes, Anderson 
Co., "“ansas, says a two-wire fence would be of doubtful 
value, He makes a three-wire fence, the lowest wire 18 
to 20 inv xcs from the ground, the others placed at inter- 
vals of 1x 9 14inches. Thus the fence will be four feet 
high or somcthing less, but sufficient to turn stock of any 
kind. Posts xeed to be one rod apart, and between the 
posts stakes to prevent the wires from spreading. 





Management of Timber Lands in 
Illinois, —A subscriber (Iroquois Co., Tl.) has 150 acres 
of timber land which he wants tomake the most of, and 
asks how he must manageit. All brushand undergrowth 
must be kept down. If the trees are small, they may be 
permitted to stand six feet apart until they begin to get 
too tall, then one half may be cut out and disposed of and 
the rest will increase in size. In a few years another 
thinning will be necessary, to be continued until each tree 
occupies a square rod of space. In twenty-five years each 
of these trees will probably contain half a cord of wood, 
or from six to eight posts, so that their value will be con- 
siderable. During these years the ground may be sown 
with orchard grass and some white clover, and pastured. 


Clover with Corn.—aA. G. Kirk, Dickin- 
son Co., Kansas, says he saw in Columbus County, Ohio, 
last April, a fine stand of clover in a corn stubble, and on 
inquiry found the owner of the land was in the habit of 
sowing clover seed when he worked the corn the last 
time, for the purpose of supplying manure fer the crop of 
oats, or barley, or wheat, which was to follow. This 
farmer evidently was one of the progressive sort, who he- 
lieves in putting all he can on the land. We have done 
the same, pasturing the clover with sheep, and had a good 
crop of wheat after it. 





Grass for Mountain Land in New 
Jersey.—A subscriber asks which is the best grass for 
mountain land in the north-west part of New Jersey. We 
have seen in Sussex and Warren Counties (which com- 
prise the district referred to) as fine timothy and clover 
as we have seenanywhere, and we do not think these 
could be changed with any benefit. Where timothy and 
clover will thrive, we do not know of any more valuable 
substitute, though we might propose to add some blue- 
grass, which also thrives in that locality, as a help to the 
pasture. 

‘Whe Extensive Roofing Works of 
H. W. Johns, which were burned July 26th, are being re- 
built of iron, on a larger scale than before, and will be 
completed by the time this paper goes to press. His 
business of manufacturing Asbestos Roofing has in- 
creased very rapidly, the demand this season having 
exceeded the manufacturing facilities. The enlargement 
of his factory will enable him to meet the requirements 
of his customers. 

Farm Gate.—Asa Hartshorn, Ashtabula Co., 
O., sends us a model of a farm gate very neatly gotten up, 
but unfortunately the patent-right men have a claim on 
that gate. There is a patent on it for the right to manu- 
facture and use, for which parties have been to our 
knowledge charged two dollars. Itis hardly safe to make 
or use any gate that operates by means of rollers, as they 
are all subject to one or more patents. 


| Stepping a Hen from Sitting.— 





| 
| 











J. E. Smith, Durham, N. M., writes: ‘I was quite amused 
some days since by am old sitting hen. Having tried 
all the usual ways to induce her to leave her nest, I con- 
cluded to use ‘moral suasion.’ I placed two lumps of 
ice in the nest after taking her off. The ‘old critter,’ as 
usual in such cases, soon returned and took a seat, which 
seemed to disagree with her, and after a few hours Mrs. 

Hen concluded td associate with her fellows.” 


A Model Letter.—Wn. Johnston, Brook- 
side, Mich., sends us a rare specimen of brevity and per- 
tinence, which we pring in full, as an example to others. 
‘Hill, forty feet high ; pitch of hill, 45°; spring at bottom, 
house at the top; what is the cheapest fixture you know 
of to raise water to the house ? **——One thing is lacking, 
the fall of the spring from source to outlet, and this is 
important, as on it depends whether a ram can be used 
or not. Ifa fall of three feet can be got in a length of 
forty feet, aram would work, and would elevate water 
through a half-inch pipe to the hight required. The pipe 
supplying the ram should be 1% inches in diameter. If 
there is not sufficient fall, a windmill is the best thing. 


Soft Butter.—H. 8. Dutch, Johnson Co., 
Iowa, has his butter come soft. His cellar is a ‘* West- 
ern” one, not waed, well ventilated. Cows have good 
pasture, water, shade, and salt twice a week. What is 
the matter ?——August probably is fhe matter. There is a 
good deal of soft butter comes in July and August: 
‘* Western ’’ ceHars awe generally rather warm in the hot- 
test part of summer, and ventilation does not mend it 
much. We have get good hard butter by putting a mus- 
lin bag filled with pounded ice in the churn just before 
the butter came. But generally, if the cellar is suffi- 
ciently cool, the butter will harden by the time it is ready 
to workover. Butter-making in summer is attended with 
many difficulties, unless all the accessories are well ar- 
ranged, and even then the cows themselves will some- 
times fail of coming up to the mark. 


Norway Oats.—W. D. Krohn, of Bergen, 
Norway, sends us, by steamer, a sample of his oats. He 
states the native Norway, oats had been cultivated for 
some years with great care, but without improvement; 
he therefore procured seed from Scotland, and now has 
a really good oat. The men consume all the crop; the 
animals get but litile of it. The climate of Norway is 
damp, and the oats, having a heavy straw, are apt to lodge. 
We think, as has. been generally the case, these oats 
would deteriorate in our hot, dry climate, though the ap- 
pearance of the sample before us is very different from the 
Norway oats sent out by Ramsdell & Co. ; they are plump, 
heavy oats, and would weigh 40 pounds to the bushel. 


Bone Manure.—N. C. Boutelle asks if 
ground bone is profitable to use at $45 a ton, where barn- 
yard manure is worth $10 a cord, delivered on Jand. We 
think itis, if got pure. A dressing of 250 pounds per acre 
on grass Jand, especially if it #s occasionally pastured, 
would undoubtedly pay. It must be remembered that the 
principal mineral substance carricd off from grass land, in 
the shape of fed cattle, is the bone, and if this is return- 
ed to the land exhaustion is prevented, more especially 
when occasional dressings of barn-yard manure are ap- 
plied. Asa dressing for grape-vines, pear-trees, and for 
general garden use, it may be used at the rate of 300 to 
500 pounds per acre profitably. 





Making Cheese—Saving Rennet. 
—Julins F. Bingham, Greensville Co., Va., is making 
cheese in a region where nobody saves the rennet, and 
can not procure it. Can it be purchased in New York? 
Is abso 2 novice *n making cheese, and has made some 
errors, and wants advice. One cheese leaked badly, and 
is now dry and hard; some are hard and tough. Some- 
times the curd eomes in thirty minutes, and sometimes 
in an hour.——Rennet should be saved by all cheese- 
makers, It is very easidy prepared, nothing more being re- 
quired than to take the stomach of an unweaned ealf and 
empty it of its contents without rinsing it ; rub it with salt 
until it is perfectly cured; then the loose salt may be 
turned out, and a hoop of light twig be inserted, to keep 
it distended, when it may be dried and hung up for use. 
We have purchased rennet, when commencing to make 
cheese, at a seed store in Philadelphia. We have not 
seen themin New York. The failures spoken of are un- 
doubtedly due toirregularities in the making of the curd, 
which practice will enable oxr correspondent to over- 
come. The temperature of the milk when the rennet is 
added should be alwaysequal. 95 degrees is the proper 
heat. If this is exceeded, it will make a hard, tough 
cheese. Thecurd should net stand too long, or the same 
effect will be produced. 
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Clipping Sheep into Shape. — The 
proverb says that there are tricks in all trades. This is 
probably true, for we regret to say that farmers, who are 
by the very nature of their employment removed beyond 
the temptation to practice ‘“‘ways that are dark,” do 
sometimes aliow themselves to fall into temptation. And 
here we relate a case in point. At an agricultural exhibi- 
tion we were examining some long-wooled sheep, and it 
was whispered in our ear that the exhibitor of a prize ram 
had at the previous shearing made up the fleece by leav- 
ing the wool on the shoulders and breast and the rump, 
80 as to give a squareness to the body of the animal which 
was fictitious. As our informant who thus let us into the 
secret of making up sheep for exhibition, was the son of 
the owner, and had a hand in it, and represented it as 
commonly done, and that the best hand at it was sure to 
have the best-looking sheep, we had fuith in the truth of 
itand accept it as a fact. We find further that this same 
trick is practiced at English exhibitions, and has led to 
some sheep thus “gotten up” being set aside and not 
allowed to compete for the prizes. We doubt not that 
this practice is already in vogue in tho United States, for 
we are apt to learn, and invent, and it is safd sheep thus 
clipped were exhibited at the last New York State Fair 
(the instance we refer to occurredin Canada), and judges 
at fairs should take notice of it, and not allow any 
sheep to get ahead of its proper ‘position by the practice 
of such an easily discovered trick. 

Lest any person should suppose 
that the issuing of the Weekly Hearth and Home 
will lead the Publishers to any Icss attention to 
the American Agriculturist, it is proper to say, that 
this is not the case in, any way. The two 
papers are entirely distinct from cach ether in matter, 
engraving, etc., as much soas if published a thonsand 
miles apart. But the enlarged ficld and the increased fa- 
cilities brought in by the Weekly, add to the resources 
and facilities for keeping up the old American Agricultur- 
ist to all its former excellence, and increasing its value. 





Grass in Summer Fatlows.—An in- 
quirer has a summer fallow now bad with Quack and 
June grass, and asks about sowing timothy on it. This 
fallow can not have been properly managed, or there 
would be no grass init. The purpose of a summer fal- 
low is to destroy all vegetation by plowing it down or 
harrowing it out as soon as it appears, and thus keeping 
the ground quite clean. We would not put seed on such 
ful ground; we would rather sow oats or buckwheat 
next season, and seed down then. We have seeded 
timothy and clover successfully with a crop of buckwheat 
sown on the 12th of July; also with oats sown tliin 
bushels per acre) in April. 


—— 

Sowing Timothy on Situbbic.—l. 
McC. asks if timothy could be sown on wheat stubble 
without harrowing, this fall. It would be a risky experi- 
ment, unless the soil is in good heart, or it can be top- 
dressed with a little fine manure, or the fal rains should be 
copious enough to give the seeds some covering of soil. 
The seed should be sown liberally, say #0 quarts per acre, 
as much of it would fail to catch from want of cevering. 





Musty Cellar.—Fred. K. Gates, Cazenovia, 
N. Y., has a musty cellar which spoils the milk and other 
thiags in a few hours, and he wants a cure. This cel- 
lar wants ventilation. If ordinary ventilation by a win- 
dow is not sufficient, open a communication with the 
chimney if possible, or put a wooden spout, eight or ten 
fect high, against the back er side of the house, and 
make the bottom of it open into the top of the cellar. 
Fix another tube from the outside, near the ground, 
which shall open atthe bottom of thecellar. Thus a cir- 
culation of air will take place frem the bottom to the top. 
Wash the cellar walls and ceiling with lime whitewash 
in which a little carbolic acid has been mixed; this will 
destroy the mold on the walls, and the ventilation will 
prevent its future formation. 





Sawdust, Bone-Meal, and Ashes.— 
-A. E. Phillips, Spottsylvania Court-House, Va., asks 
about the value of sawdust as a manure; also as to the 
propriety of mixing bone-meal, ashes and lime.—Saw- 
dust is not of itself considered valuable, but we do not 
indorse much that is said of its worthlessness. We 
once saw very promising potatoes growing on a patch of 
old sawdust, mostly pine, but it was well rotted. It will 
soon rot if in a heap, and wet; but we would not advise 
it to be plowed in fresh. Better to use it for bedding for 
horses or cattle and allow it to ferment, which it will 
readily do, and then makes excellent manure, especially 
if of hard wood. Bone-meal shouid not be mixed with 
lime and water. They would sct free the ammonia, 
which is one special virtue of bone-meal. Ashes may 
be mixed with bone-meal without Joss, used dry, and im- 
mediately ; any ammonia set free wowld be appropriated 
by the soil. Lime shonld not be mixed with manure. 











Fattening Hiogs.—Hogs that are intend- 
ed for pork this year should now commence fattening. 
They should be put by themselves in a grain or clover 
stubble, where they will have exercise sufficient to keep 
them healthy and in good appetite, and be fed so as to 
keep them gaining rapidly. They will make a healthy 
growth during August and September, and, put up in 
November, will be ready for the butcher on one half the 
feed they would require if delayed one month later. In 
cold weather, a great portion of the feed is used up to 
maintain the animal heat, all of which is saved by com- 
mencing so as to forestall the cold, stormy weather of 
December. Plenty of fresh drinking water, and a trough 
in which to roll and bathe, will be needed and should be 
supplied. Pork, at the best, is not the most wholesome 
food, and the filthy manner in which some is fatted, is 
far from making it less disagreeable. A proper attention 
to cleanliness, to which a hog naturally is not disinclined, 
will not only improve the quality of the pork, but will 
prevent absolutely poisonous conditions of the meat. 





To Prevent Sows Eating their 
Young.—‘S. L. P.” has tried the following plan and 
found it effective: ‘Take an old, coarse boot, and cut 
off the top above the instep; then cut a slit in the back, 
commencing at the top of the boot leg, so as to leave the 
bottom one or two inches below her snout. Thrust in 
the snout, and then take a rope-and run through the 
finger straps and tie it back of the ears, This will pre- 
vent her from biting her pigs, while allowing her an 
portunity to drink her food.” 

Walue of Apple Pomace for Ma- 
nure.— W. II. C.””. We think it is worth a! .ile more 
per ton than ordinary barn-yard manure, iow it to 
thoroughly ferment and «lecompose before applying it. 
It would be better to compost it with mazure. 


Op- 





Shade as a Fertilizer.—A gentleman 
in Maryland, who has recently become a farmer, asks our 
opinion of an experiment he proposes to make. Te has 
a field of limestone Jand, naturally good, but ** run down.” 
Te has great faith in ‘* shade” The field 
is now in oats—sown more for the benefit of shading the 
land than for any other object. 
off he proposes ‘to cover the field over with straw, and 
then sowa bushel of plaster per acre on the same, for 
the purpose of holding what little ammonia may be in 
this poor soil, and also to hasten the early decay of the 
straw.’’ We have no personal experience on this point, but 
think that where a farmer has more straw than he knows 
what to do with, the pian proposed is well worth trying. 
Shade, or, more properly, mulching the ground, cheeks 


as a fertilizer. 


As soon as the crop is 





evaporation and keeps the laud moist, and thus during 
hot weather favors the fermentation or decomposition of 
the organic matter in the soil, and probably Ieads to the 
formation of nitrates, which have great fertilizing value. 
A growing crop, though it shades the land, does not have 
the same effect, as the growing plants pump up moisture 
and make the soil drier than it would be if kept clean 
and free from vegetation by summer-fallowing. 

Will it Pay to Use Lime for Ma- 
nure at 25 cents per Bushell ?—C. A. Baker, of 
Chautauqua Co., N. Y., writes ts that he has a farm of 
230 acres, 100 of which is bottom land, subject to over- 
flow. The balance is upland, originally timbered with 
pine and oak, with some hemlock knolls near the bot- 
tom land. The latter he has drained to some extent with 
hemlock boards. ‘* And now,” he writes, ‘‘ the question 
is whether it will pay to use lime upen the upland at 25 
cents per bushel. I have 40 acres that I want to break 
up and summer-fallow next ycar for wheat, as there are 
some white daisies on it. It is a pasture now, and will 
be used for that purpose as soon as 8ceded down again. 
Will it pay to dress it with lime? I keep 50 cows and 
make butter, also some young stock, and seven horses, 
and have 22 acres in Diehl wheat.” This is a sensible 
letter, as it gives us all the facts. We think Mr. B. is 
adopting the right course. Drain the rich bottom land 
and summer-fallow the upland. We should expect lime 
to have a good influence on such land, not merely for the 
wheat but also on the grass for many years. If lime 
could be had for 15 or 20 cents per bushel, we think few 
things would pay better than an application of one hun- 
dred bushels per acre, and lime for manure ought to be 
afforded at this price. 





What is the Best Variety of White 
Winter Wheat ?—We know of no better variety for 
good, rich, dry land, than the Diehl. It has short, stiff 
straw, and plump, well-filled ears. It is an agrecably 
deceptive variety, as, on good land, it turns ont better on 
thrashing than it looks at harvest-time. The great 
trouble about it is that it varies a good deal in quality 
even when pure; and furthermore, it is almost impossi- 
ble to find seed unmixed with other varieties. 





Cultivating Corn.—H. I. Rosenberger 
Clover Dale Farm, Va. The two articles in the June 
Agriculturist on cultivating corn are not contradictory, 
as our correspondent seems to think ; they are in “ Hints 
about Work.” The deep cultivation there recommended 
will be seen to apply only to the exceptional case of sod 
land plowed early, which was not in good condition 
being full of hard spots, needing deep cultivation te 
break them up. Further, this deep culture was recom- 
mended to be confined to the middle of the rows where 
there would be, at that carly season, no roots to disturb. 

To Kill Dew-Berry Bushes.—“I. G. 
B.,”” Woodland, Pa. The best plan you can adopt will 
be to plow the field infested with these bushes, twice in 
this month, harrow thoroughly after each plowing, and 
pick up and burn the roots. 





Vo Prevent Butchers’ and other 
Blocks from Splitting.—Geo. W. Walker, Low- 
ell, Mass., has discovered that the round blocks used by 
butchers, glove and shoe cutters, and other tradesmen, 
can be prevented from splitting by boring a two-inch 
augur-hole in one side, and nearly through the block, 
half way between top and bottom. The hole is kept 
filled with water; a pine plug is driven in when the hole 
is filled, and taken out and replaced as may be necessary. 

Potatoes on Sod.—‘W. C. W.,” Cana- 
seraga, N. Y., has a piece of gravelly loam that has been 
five years in pasture, which he wishes to plant with po- 
tatoes next spring; and wants to know the best method 
of preparing the ground and manuring it. Sod ground 
is excellent for potatoes, and gravelly loam isa congenial 
soil. We would plow it this fall early enongh to have the 
sod rotted before the ground freezes up. What manure is 
to be applied we would prepare during the winter by 
piling it a3 it comes from the stables, letting it heat, and 
turning it over twice or thrice; giving it occasionally a 
dose of plaster, say a bushel or two, spread over it when 
it steams. Worked in this way it will be pretty well 
rotted by the time the snow is disappearing. Then, while 
there is sufficient sledding, draw it out and spread at 
once from the sled. When the ground is sufficiently dry, 
we would turn the manure under and harrow it well just 
before planting. 





BDocks «nd Hiiders.—A correspondent 
who gives ne name or address, asks how to kill docks, 
elders. and plantains (also, other questions which we 
can not answer for want of name and address). Docks 
and elders must be grubbed out by the roots. Plow the 
fence rows where they grow, during this month, and 
gather the roots and burn them, and use the ashes in the 
orchard or garden. Plantains may be dug up with a 
stout knife; if they are ina lawn or grass-plat, manure 
it and encourage the growth of grass, which will smoth- 
er them out in time. 





A Kansas Farm that seemsto be 
Worn out,—‘ Cocklebur, ” of Leavenworth Co., Kan., 
has a farm that has been in cultivation 12 years, growing 
corn and wheat, soil a sandy loam, and it now seems to 
be worn out. Thisis the text that has been preached over 
and over again, and now one might say, ‘* We told you 
so,”’ and the old croak would not be devoid of truth. But 
‘*Cocklebur*’’ is not past redemption—he has 2,000! 
large loads of manure in his feeding pens. Then let him 
forthwith get it out of his pens and put it where it ought 
to have been years ago, on his land. It will give 30 loads 
to the acre on his 70-acres of hardly used land, which wil 
fit it to bear a crop of wheat and take to grass and clover; 
this plowed in, after two or three years will bringa 
crop of oorn, which ought to be fed to some of those 
Texan steers he writes about, and a quantity of manure 
made and saved which will put the land through another 
course ; and so proceed. 

A Fly-proof Smoke-House.—E. B. 
Steers, Bull Creel, W. Va., wants a plan ofa smoke- 
house that will keep meat clear of flics. It is necessary, 
to secure this, to build the house of brick, or of boards 
battened tightly together and lathed and plastered inside. 
The roof should be of tin, and the cornice should be 
tightly fitted together. The door should not be more 
than five fect high, and just above it a screen of fine wire 
gauze fitted on a frame hung on hinges and fitting close- 
ly to the sides of the house, so as to divide the upper 
part of the house, where the meat is hung, from the lower 
part, where the fire is made. This screen should not be 
removed or opened while the outer door is open, and 
flies should be carefully excluded during this time. A 
window fitted with a fine wire screen may be sct in the 
house, both for light and ventilation, when required. For 
greater convenience in opening, the cross screen may 
be made in two parts, but care must be taken that no 
spaces be left where a fly or insect could erawl through. 
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We call attention to the liberal offer of 
the publishers on page 328, under the head of **‘ Money 
Saved.” There are thousands who could be greatly bene- 
fited, if led to read more of the useful; and if the extra 
offers nade stimulate such persons to read and think more, 
they will doubtless be benefited, and the Publishers’ end 
will be gained. 

Cost of those Boats.—H. Moses, Exeter, 
N. H., wants to know the cost of one of the boats de- 
scribedin the American Agriculturist of August. The 
materials will cost about ten dollars, including two coats 
of paint and wrought boat nails. If common nails are 
used and only a coat of pitch outside, which will answer 
for hunting purposes, $4 or $5 will cover the cost. 





List of Fairs.—On pages 353 and 354 
will be found a very full list of fairs to be held in Septem- 
ber and October, to which attention is directed. 

Corn-Husks.—The husks of corn are very 
well worth the trouble of saving. When dried and 
torn into strips they make excellent mattresses, clean and 
sweet, and very soft and elastic. Plaited into a rope and 
wound round a central point, they make serviceable door- 
mats, the manufacture of which will furnish pleasing and 
useful fireside employment for many a stormy day when 
outside work is impossible, or for the long evenings of 
They are worth saving for these purposes alone. 

Salt and Muck.—J. E. Larmer, North 
Haven, Ct., ask how inuch salt is sufficient for an acre of 
sod ground to be plowed this fall, or whether he may ex- 
pect a good crop from well-pulverized muck, without other 


winter, 


manure. 
fall. 
cient when applied in the spring, more especially of those 
so very soluble as salt. If the sod ground is to be sown 
with wheat, we would apply two bushels per acre next 
April. As regards the muck, if it is rotted it will be of 
benefit, but if salt or lime is applied along with it, the bene- 
fit will be considerably increased. We would advise the 
muck to be composted with four bushels of lime and one 
peck of salt to the cord of muck, and after lying through 
the winter spread it early in spring. 

Miore about the Little Pigs.—Jobn 
Miller, Slackwater, Pa., recommends that the little 
orphan pigs be fed with milk and lukewarm water, with 
a teaspoon, taking them on the knees wrapped in a cloth. 
In the course of one or two days they will learn to drink 
the milk and water out of a pan. The water should be 
gradually decreased until pure milk is given. Another 
correspondent, who forgets to append his name to his 
letter, says the pigs will thrive better on sour milk (but 
not thick), fed a little and often. 

Cure for Rot in Sheep.—ZJ. Miller says 
that turpentine is a preventive of rot insheep. To ad- 
minister it, for every twelve’ head mix a tablespoonful 








We would not advise salt to be applied in the | 
Top-dressings of all soluble manures are more efti- | 


with two quarts of wheat bran and one quart of salt; give | 


this once a week. 

Marvesting Peas.—Wm. Koeing & Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., ask how to harvest peas on ground too 
nneven for the mower. A horse rake may be used, which 
will gather them into rows, from which they may be 
forked up, when cured, into the wagon. Peas, when 
ripe, leave the ground very easily; in small quantities 


they may be “hooked” up with a scythe, but when the 


field is large the rake may be made available. 





Horse Potato-Digger.—I. C. M., East 
Toledo, O., asks which is the best horse potato-digger. 
R. H. Allen & Co., 189 Water street, New York, have a 
very good potato-digger. We can not tell the price of it. 
They claim that it will dig the potatoes and separate them 
from the earth, leaving them in the row on the surface of 
the ground. Any mode of successfully digging potatoes 
by herse-power must necessarily be a great improve- 
ment on the old-fashioned hoe or fork. 





Sweet Pork.—It is beyond a doubt that 
cleanliness has much to do with the flavor of pork. The 
filthy state in which many fattening hogs are kept has a 
tendency not only to give a rank taste to the meat, but to 
render it positively unwholesome. A very common mode 
of penning hogs at this season is in a rail pen, without 
protection from the weather. The consequence is that 
such pens are not fit to keep a living animal in: wet and 
filthy, cold and uncomfortable as they are, hogs will not 
take on fat, and a great proportion of the food is wasted 
while they are kept in them, while the filth, a consider- 
able amount of which the hogs will consume, must be 
detrimental to their health and to the health of those who 





eat their flesh. Itis not only safer but more economical 
to give fattening animals good shelter and dry beds 
and litter, and keep thei quite clean. The labor will be 
well repaid. 





Hiow to get rid of Sorrel.—L. Horning, 
Montgomery Co., Pa., asks if some of our numerous read- 
ers can give him a plan to get rid of red sorrel —will lime 
do it ?—Lime, of itself, will not destroy sorrel; we have 
seen it flourishing on the very verge of a lime-kiln. Cul- 
tivation will destroy it, and lime will encourage the 
growth of clover and grass, which will tend to smother it 
out. Direct applications of ashes or lime seem to en- 
courage its growth, and we know of no plan but to plow 
it under before its seed is ripe. The seeds ripen very 
earlyin summer. Then keep the soil in good condition, 
producing good crops, and sorrel willbe of no trouble. 





Cleansing Milk Pamns.—sS. Owens, Ma- 
laga, N. J., asks how she can get her milk pans perfectly 
sweet. Wash with hot soapsuds, and rinse well in 
clean cold water, and if still sour, rinse with water in 
which soda or lime has been dissolved. Either lime or 
soda water will destroy any acid or sour smell which the 
pans may have, and will render them perfectly sweet. 

. 

Wire and Board Fence.—lI. T. Smith, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, sends us estimates of the cost of 
wire and board fences as follows : 





DNR WAkRs  T56C a's 6 5. oss coon cee cn sans 67%e 
PPOs vecicscaeacaaacs cvs edieises 20¢. 
KO CN are 
Pie BURPN OR eiida se. sicisand asa dicmeee sew aesoe 12%%c 
PCR LOGS: ieicsdv cas cocsccwen cen $1.07 
5 boards, § ft. each, @ 2c. per foot...... 80c 
POSES ROS se ascieesecescersensaes 40c. 
TDA ss. 6.c scree ces eeeaes.ecnee ne eerie ec 8c. 
fi De $1.28 


pensive of the two. As the fence question is one of the 
most important ones a farmer can study, we shall be glad 
to hear from our correspondent, as he intimates. 
Temperature of a Spring-House 
for keeping Milk.—I. Wilson, Monroe Co., Iowa, 


the best time. Removeall surplus boxes. Honey that 
is now unsealed will be removed into the hive. It is re- 
ported that the prairie flowers of the Western States fur- 
nish abundant honey in September, and that colonies 
often get enough to carry them through the winter, and 
that they frequently gather a surplus. But we of New 
England and the central States need not expect any thing 
of this kind. It is presumed that most of the readers of 
the Agriculturist are sufficiently advanced to use movable 
combs in some form, and with them comes the necessity 
for a closer intimacy with our bees; of studying their na- 
ture, and learning what they will bear, etc. It will be 
found that their mood or temper varies with the weather, 
and that they may be trained to allow all our 'manipula- 
tions without resentment. 








Sundry Humbugs.—Several subscribers, 
while writing very laudatory of these humbug exposures, 
say they come too late in many cases. That can not be 
helped. The ingenious swindlers usually send their 
documents only to distant points. Some of them watch 
this office, and, after getting a new scheme all ready, 
time their mailing so as to operate just after a number of 
the American Agriculturist has gone to press, so as to 
have a month to work in. Most of them pretend to 
limit the time in which their specious proposals can be 
responded to, so as to hurry up their victims before they 
are themselves checked by exposure. The only preven- 
tive is to give the cold shoulder to ai/ these grand schemes 
for enriching you, and to promptly mail to us any new 
circulars received which have not already been men- 
tioned in these columns. While gratified to know that 
few of the vast multitude of our readers are now liable 
to be caught by the swindling fraternity, we are sorry to 
learn that some were taken in by ‘“S. C. Thompson & 
Co.,’’ who obtained confidence by filling small orders 
very satisfactorily, and then failed to fill a great many 
large cash orders, and pocketed the cash sent. The con- 


| cern has vanished out of sight or finding; the suceessful 
Thus, he considers a board fence to be the more ex- | 


has some springs which ran from a bank, the temperature | 


of which is 62°. 
fora milk-house. 


He asks if they could be maée available 
These springs must receive warmth 


| 
| 


from the upper soil before they escape, as this isa very | 


high temperature for spring-water and would not be suf- 
ficiently cool to keep milk well. There is no doubt that 
cooler water could be found by digging into the bank and 
forming a cave; if a spring could thus be found of a tem- 
perature of 50° or less, a very good milk-house might be 
made. The floor should be paved with stone and a chan- 
nel dug out all round the inside, through which the water 
should be made to flow. In this stream the milk-pans 
should be set. 


— <r O ee 


Bee Notes for September.—By WM. Quindy. 


——— 


Any old hive, weak or otherwise, should be examined 
now. Unless in sections where buckwheat is in blossom, 
weak hives will in 2i] probability be plundered, unless 
they are protected. Contract the entrance or remove 
them atonce. Refuse honey may be carefully fed to light 
hives, but leave none near the apiary. Diseased stocks 
should be removed now, that they may not be robbed, to 
the detriment of the robber. Such bees can be given to 
queenless stocks ; but to guard against infection, confine 
them for forty-eight hours in an empty box orhive. The 
honey, such as is not fit for table, can be scalded, 
skimmed, and used for feeding. Other parts of the 
comb, mixed with brood, should be buried in the 
ground, to prevent the possibility of contagion. With 
Italians, there is usually but little disease. There 
need be no particular hurry about removing con- 
demned healthy hives, that. are strong enough to 
defend themselves, as it is well to allow the young 
bees to mature and leave the combs clean for another 
year. It is quite commen to find in the apiary a hive 
with plenty of stores, few bees, and no queen ; this occurs 
especially with box hives. If such hives are not infested 
with worms, they may be saved by supplying a qneen and 
bees from one or more other hives, They will unite 
more readily if removed a mile or so from the old stand. 
A swarm that has filled up without a queen will have so 
much drone comb that it will not be worth while to try 
to winterit. Few bees and no sealed brood indicate a 
queenless hive. It is sometimes desired to winter light 
stocks, which is doubtful economy. In such a case the 
bees must be fed freely to induce them to build comb and 
rear brood. Nowis the time to do this, if itis done at 
all. If it is necessary to feed astrony hive, October is 





operators are probably now engaged in some new scheme 
under other names, and the sufferers have only dear- 
bought experience in return for their good cash. The 
only treatment for all these splendid circular er letter 
schemes offering large returns for little money is that 
recommended by Cuffee to Pompey in ‘“ cholera times,’’ 
viz.: ‘‘ De safust way is to eat notting ’t all, and den you 
no ‘spose yousef.”” One who lost $60 by S. C. T. & 
Co. writes that he sent the money because he saw the 
advertisement in such papers as the Néw York Tribune, 
Toledo Blade, Western Home, and others like them— 
papers which ought to reject all advertisements of unre- 
liable or unknown character....... The following letter, 
received by one of our subscribers, who is a dealer in 
groceries and also postmaster, exhibits one of the shrewd 
schemes of 688 Broadway swindlers to get men into the 
meshes of their nets. Mr. A., being an honest man, 
sends the letter to us to hang in our rogues’ gallery. 
Others who have bitten at the tempting bait, and in- 
volved themselves in aiding and abetting (as they sup- 
pose) aswindling scheme, will be glad to get out by paying 
a heavy blackmail assessment! This letter has a printed 
heading, with the 241 partly crossed by a pen-mark : 
[copy.] 
THOMAS B. THAYER, 
DEALER IN 
GROCERIES, LIQUORS, TOBACCO, ETC. 
No, 241 SIXTH AVENUE, 
NEw YorREK, July 8th, 1871. 

JOHN AQuE, Esq.— 

DEAR Str: I have been in the Grocery business since 1869, 
About three months since, I was compelled to fail. I suc- 
ceeded in saving between six and seven thousand dollars 
worth of Sugars, Coffees, Teas, Tobaccos, and Segars. My 
creditors got all the balance. They suspected me of taking 
these goods, but were unable to prove it; so I have the 
goods safe. Now, sir, I have a confidential proposition to 
make to you in reference te the disposal of these goods. 
In the first place, your name was given to me by a young 
man that was engaged in a house you bought goods from, 
although he does not know of this matter, or me writing to 
you. If you will sell these goods for me, I will give you 
one (3g) third of what they bring, with the understanding 
that you send me every two weeks my two (%) thirds of the 
money. The — are assorted just right for a Retail Store, 
and suitable for your market. 

Iam anxious to have these goods turned into Cash as soon 
as possible, so I can have the money to go into some other 
business. 

If you accept the proposition, let me know how to ship 

e. 


the goods, and I will do so at onc 
Respectfully, 


Tuomas B. THA 
$68 Broadway. 


N. B.—This matter must be confidential, whether you ac- 
cept the proposition or not. If my creditors find out about 
these goods, they would have them seized, and_ perhaps 
cause consideruble trouble. T. BT. 

Address me at 6°8 Broadway. 


rere: C. E. Weldon, to be addressed ‘* Miss Jenny Everett, 
688 Broadway,” fora ‘“ blind,” sends a letter very similar 
to C. Emerson’s, printed last menth, and is from the same 
party. Mr. Gayler will have to give special atterition to 
ladies’ letters hereafter, as the swindlers are quite gener- 
ally donning the crinoline [address for a‘* blind.”...... 
One of the ‘* Queer operators, who mails circulars, ap- 
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parently from Newport, Ky., professes to dip his coun- 
terfeits in an acid that causes them to rot and fall into 
powder in 25 to 80 days, so that they can not be used as 
evidence against any one detected in passing them, if he 
gets his trial put off for that time. He, of course, wants 
$5in advance, which he pockets, which $5 is all there is 
in this affair...... About as‘‘cheeky”’ a circular as we 
ever saw, is that of a Yankee, who offers advice and infor- 
mation on every conceivable topic in medicine and law, 
in patent-rights and religion, in science and art, etc., etc., 
etc., and after enumerating about every thing and every 
man on earth, and some things under the earth, 
offers “information on any other subject that can be 
thought of.” He offersan unlimited number of receipts 
[recipes, we suppose, he means] “ for any thing you wish” 
for 25 cents to $1. No letters answered, unless accom- 
panied with a stamped envelope, and 2% cents required in 
advance as a first fee. The circular may be considered 
as next door to blasphemy, simply because no being 
short of Omnipotence could know and do all he professes 
todo. Onur curiosity is a etle excited to know what Col. 
G. I. F. A. means...... Omaha, Neb., has the credit of a 
lottery, dubbed a “‘ Legal Enterprise,” in which 90,000 per- 
sons are asked to give $2 each, or $180,000, for which 
achance at $100,000 is offered—$8S0,000 of their money 
not going into the pool. Of said 90,000 ticket-buyers, 
2,000 can draw prizes of $5 to $10 each ; 200 prizes of $25 
to $30; 70 of $50 to $100; 30 of $100 to $250; 15 of $500; 
10 of $1,000 ; and 1 each of $2,000, $3,000, $5,000, $10,000, 
$15,000, and $20,000, and 8'7,690 persons out of 90,000 
can’t get any thing—all this, if every thing is done just as 
represented. We don't know what is to be done if all the 
tickets are not sold—and we don’t see where 90,000 per- 
sons can be found to invest in such an enterprise, even 
though all the projectors be highly indorsed, and though 
something is said about aiding a Public Library...... 
Louisville, Ky., has another just such an enterprise, call- 
ing for a million dollars, of which a trifle over half is 
promised in “ gifts.’’ Is there no law to squelch these 
lotteries ?—for they are nothing else...... Curing disease 
by smoking in medicines with tobacco!! Whew! Puff!! 
Puff!!! A nice thing to ease the consciences of the 
smokers! Said to be a French discovery, etc., 
etc. Well, what next? (See notes on medicines 
last month and in July number.)........ An active 
agent of the Evil One, we should say of his meanest 
imp, has located at Hanover, Pa., or at least adopts 
that P. O. address, under the name of Mrs. H. Metzger, 
lock-box No. —. The real operator is doubtless of the 
masculine gender—we can not imagine a woman 80 
desperately wicked for lucre’s sake alone. The cir- 
cular sent is entitled: ‘‘ Fifteen Minutes’ Private Con- 
versation with Married Ladies.” The Ist, 2d, 3d, and 
5th paragraphs of this vile sheet, or any one of them, 
is sufficient to show the Satanic character of the swindler. 
We warn all who receive this circular, or others like it, to 
heed not a moment its lying promises, as they value their 
lives, health, or souls, to say nothing of the money 
which it is attempted to filch from them. Even granting 
it possible for any person, even in the most desperate 
case, to need one of the articles, we warn them that, 
should they get any return for their money sent, the arti- 
cles will not do what is promised for them, and, if at all 
effective, can not be used without the most imminent 
risk of life, and the certainty of destroying health. Those 
who receive the circulars, as many are doing, will under- 
stand us; others will need no explanations. This being 
one of the most ingenious and plausible of this class of 
dangerous circulars, we deemed it best to give space for 
a reference to it, in as delicate language as the case will 
admit of. The good people of Hanover should drive out, 
or better lock up, the vile being, by legal means, if pos- 
sible, but do it at any rate, and speedily....It seems al- 
most impossible that in this country, noted for its intel- 
ligence, there should be ignorant and gullible people 
enough to furnish a profitable patronage to such non- 
sense and trash as is sent out by J. W. Stephens, Newark, 
N. J. (His numerous circulars don’t tell us where he is to 
be found in that large city.) For example, he offers the 
“Oriental Charm,”’ which, among a hundred other 
things, will make a woman love you, whether she will 
or no, and ‘make any one act just as you desire.””. Who- 
ever has it will be healthy, successful, and prosperous, and 
‘“‘ there is no power on earth that can prevent it ’°—all for 
$3!! His “‘ Marriage Guide” he promises will teach how 
to cure all diseases, to manufacture diamonds, super- 
phosphate of lime equal to guano, at one quarter the 
usual price, genuine Turkish Love Powders, light- 
ning, fire, and water-proof paint, and to do a thon- 
sand other things absurd and otherwise. Said Stephens 
will also send (for $1) a secret that will surely make you 
rich. Why don’t he keep and use the secret, and not 
bother himself and other people with nonsensical things 
that bring in onlya dollar or two each? A glance at what 
he promises is enough to enlighten the greenest man or 
woman, yet he returns “ thanks to our 10,000 customers 
and hosts of agents. ...for their liberal patronage.” 


| 





MONEY 


SAV EHD! 


A “ Penny saved is two pence earned,”’ runs the old adage, 
and it isa true one. Can you tell why? Below you will 
see how to save 25 per cent—equal to earning 50 per cent. 


T-W-O F-A-C-T-S. 


FACT the FIRST: Thercis not a MAN, 
or WOMAN—hardly a CHILD—that can really 
afford to do without the American Agrieulturist.— 
If it can be done now, the Publishers mean to 
render this impossible in the future, by putting so 
much real PRACTICAL INFORMATION into its 
columns, that its readers will so far excel all others 
in useful intelligence, and in knowing how to live 
well, comfortably, happily, and successfuily, that 
they will be compelled to get the paper for self-pro- 
tection. This will happen largely within the com- 
ing year. With 30 years’ past experience, with 
enlarged facilities, with an increase of publishing 
and editorial talent to aid them, the Publishers 
mean to surpass all their own past efforts, and to 
surpass all others........ So mueh will be given in 


useful, reliable information, fine engravings, etc., 
for less than 1g cent a day, that everybody can take 
the paper—sHouLD take it—MUST take it, or 
suffer great loss, and fall far behind their neigh- 
bors who do read it. 


IMPORTANT NOW IS 


FACT the SECOND: The Publishers 
offer a special premium to all New Subscribers for 
the 31st Annual Volume (i. ¢., for all of 1872), who 
subscribe during this month of September—which 


offer will save 2% per cent. It is as follows: 


GURU RR RRS 


Every New Subscriber for 
Volume 31 (that, is for all of 
1872) whose Subscription is 
received during’ this month 
of September, will receive 
the paper from that time to 
the end of 1872. ... That is, 
he will get the paper Fifteen 
Months for one year’s sub- 
scription ! or he will get the 
Three Months Free. 


Robbe h hhh & b 


Take Notice, First, that the above offer applies 
to all mew subscribers received this month, that is, to 
single subscribers, at $1.50; or clubs of four to nine, at 
$1.25 each ; or clubs of ten to twenty, at $1.20 each; or 
to clubs of twenty and upward, at $1 cach. | 

N.B.—Subscribers too distant to respond to this before 
Oct. 1, will be allowed extra time to send in their names, 


Please tell all your Neighbors 


of the above offer, and get them to send at once, 


and get the extranumbers free. It will be to them 


MONEY SAVED. 
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SS 
High Prices for Shorthorns, 
ota 
The great demand for beef in the cities and large towns 
in this country, keeps up the prices of Shorthorns beyond 
all other breeds of cattle. Though they haye been very 
extensively cultivated both at the East and in the luxu- 
riant pastures of the West, prices are still rising. We 
have probably quite as good Shorthorns as can be found 
in the world. Breeders from Great Britain are now found 
among the purchasers at our annual sales. Ata sale of 
Shorthorns in Woodford Co., Kentucky, June 2th, eight 
bulls brought an average price of $190.6214, and twenty- 
five cows brought an average of $305. The highest bull 
was $440, and the highest cow $1,025. At asale at Paris, 
Kentucky, June 29th, the bulls averaged $181.50, and the 
cows $230. Ata public sale in Clark Co., Ky., June 30th, 
the bulls averaged $400, and the cows $277. These are 
great prices to pay for cattle, but they are cheaper to the 
purchasers who make a business of breeding than infe- 
rior animals at any price. The services of good bulls 
are a source of revenue. A. J. Alexander, of Woodburn 
Farm, Ky., charges $200 for service by 10th Duke of 
Thorndale, and, in England, Mr. McIntosh charges 50 
guineas for service by 3d Duke of Geneva. Mr. King, 
the distinguished breeder of Minnesota, has recently of- 
fered Mr. Sheldon $36,000 for three heifers, and did not 
get them. On the same day Mr. Sheldon was offered 
$63,000 for five of his heifers. These offers for first-class 
stock, by men who best know the market, indicate good 
times ahead for Shorthorn breeders. This breed is like- 
ly to take the lead of all others in the new States west 
of the Mississippi, where beef-making is to be a leading 
business for many years to come. No investment will 
pay better than a Shorthorn bull to run with a herd of 
Texas or common cows. 
ee QD rr 


The Register of the American Jersey 
Cattle Club. 


—— 

This long-looked for volume has at length made its 
appearance, after many vexatious delays. It does great 
credit to the indefatigable Secretary, upon whom the prin- 
cipal labor of compiling has fallen. This labor had been 
much less, if correct pedigrees had always been furnished 
to his hands. But these have often been defective in 
dates, or minor points, where there was no doubt as to 
sire and dam, and the desire to make the work as perfect 
as possible has made the delay necessary. It will save 
much labor in the future to breeders who own registered 
animals, The contents of the volume are: constitution 
and list of members of the club; an elaborate essay on 
Jersey cattle, by the Secretary; the scale of points as 
adopted by the Royal Jersey Society ; notes and rules as 
to the preparation of pedigrees; the Herd Register itself, 
comprising the names of 539 bulls and 1,427 cows and 
heifers, and 21 photographs of good specimens of the 
The names of 93 members are enrolled, embrac- 
ing a large portion of the breeders of Jersey cattle in 
this country. The appearance of this volume indicates 
an increasing interest in this breed of cattle, and will 
lead to a wider distribution of the stock. It can not fail 
to secure more careful breeding, and the improvement of 
the Jersey stock. It has already raised the price of reg- 
istered animals, as it has depreciated those which can 
not trace their pedigree to importation. The volume will 
be almost a necessity for all Jersey breeders in this coun- 
try. It can be had of the Treasurer, Thomas J. Hand, 
Box 802, New York City. 


> << ——s @ 


Stump Puller.—J. B. Sydner & Co., of 
Lynchburg, ask which is the best machine for pulling 
stamps. In this number of American Agriculturist we 
give a drawing and description of a machine that can be 
made for a few dollars. It will take out stumps 24 inches 
in diameter. If any heavier machine with greater power 
is required, the same principle can be applied, but the 
strength of the parts must be proportionately increased. 


oS 


To Destroy Amts:—A. J. Miller, Alle- 
ghany City, mixes a teaspoonful of ‘‘cobalt”’ in three 
tablespoonfals of warm water, and sweetens it. This he 
places in their haunts, ana ina short time none are left 
to say how much they liked it. What is sold in the 
stores as “cobalt”? is metallic arsenic, and none should 
use it without being fully aware of its deadly qualities. 

Draining for Gardens.—J. M. Graham, 
Pine Wood, Tenn., has a piece of land that has a heavy 
clay subsoil which he is obliged to use as a garden. He 
finds it dificult to work, and asks if sand would improve 
it. Sanding would be found too expensive. The most 
satisfactory remedy would be to cut drains four feet deep, 
four rods apart, put in either tile, plank, or stone, 
and then trench the ground with the spade eighteen 
inches or two feet deep. With sufficient manure there 
would be no further tronble about that garden. 
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A Pleasant Announcement. 


zee 

All our readers will be gratified to learn that 
Epwarp EGGLEsTon has joined our editorial 
corps, and that hereafter his entire time and 
talent will be exclusively devoted to the pub- 
lications issued by ORANGE Jupp & Co. His 
attention will be given mainly to Hearth and 
Home, for the editorial work of which he has 
peculiar natural qualifications, and the benefit 
of much previous experience, as editor of the 
Little Corporal, the National Sunday-School 
Teacher, etc., and also for some time past as 
Superintending Editor of the New York Inde- 
pendent. The multitudes who have enjoyed 
his pleasant, instructive, and widely popular 
contributions to Seribner’s Monthly, and other 
magazines and periodicals, will be glad to know 
that he has found a congenial home, where he 
can concentrate all his energies, and they will 
gladly follow him to this his new field of labor. 

We are glad to announce further, that JoserH 
H. RrcHarps, long known to the newspaper 
world as publisher—for several years last past 
as Business Manager of the New York Evening 
Post—has joined the publishing force of 
ORANGE Jupp & Co., where his aid will doubt- 
less be especially valuable. 
$+ 9 

A Working Capital of $200 per Acre, 
=e 

The suggestion made on another page that 
$200 per acre might be used with profit, will bear 
explanation. It is susceptible of demonstration 
that even this large sum may, on a small farm, 
if not on a large one, be used to advantage. 

Let us take, as an example, a fair farm of 
fifty acres, in the condition in which hundreds 
of small places now exist—good, but not re- 
markable, with tolerable buildings, a good but 
rather wet soil in fair condition, fences good, 
and live-stock neither good nor bad (just mid- 
dling, as the live-stock on such a farm usually 
is). The farm is worth, with its improvements, 
$6,000; stock and implements, including six 
cows, one yoke of oxen, and a pair of horses, 
not less than than $1,500. Here is a capital of 
$7,500, on which taxes, interest, insurance, re- 
pairs, and renewals can not be covered by less 
than $600 a year. Add to this, for the farmer’s 
own services, $600 more. Here is an outlay of 
$1,200. The income of the place may be set 


down as follows, which is an average case : 


Milk from six ordinary cows, 12,000 quarts, @ 51%4c.. $660 
Potatoes and other vegetables...................006 540 








BRON oon oy sinieyste ssaresicin(s BENS oad de ee PR am OUR ERG Sealy ees 
OLE. EOE COE eT ESE eet sce ee 
ROR akGuiedae. siamese scuacnedeca eneatae ene nok 100 
PUREE SON ON ooss 55s era ase. oroeeic a aibeek waive owed c 100 
Supplies for family (from the farm)................. 800 
BERR SOMO oo sak eae aie ene Sed Wek odes weeastine 140 


OUR ANOOMIO 15:5,0 sidwieiss'o dawtasacn aa $2,400 
Deduct: interest and services as above. . $1,200 
Hired man (wages and board)............ 500 
Seeds, store bills, blacksmith, harness- 
TARMOE, UC OCS iis sicstesassedviciesahee vaiee’s 


or $8 per acre. 

This is a very fair showing of much of the 
“good farming” on Eastern farms. Mow, let 
us see what might be done on the same land, 
With a cash capital of $10,000 ($200 per acre). 

In the first place, the Jand that needs 
dvaining may be drained for (say forty acres at 
$70 per acre) $2,800. The buildings may be 
enlarged and made convenient for work for 
$1,500. The six ordinary cows can be sold off 
for $300, and twelve first-class ones can be 
bought for $1,200—making a difference of $900. 





Five hundred pounds of good superphosphate 
per acre, or its equivalent in other manure, can 
be applied to the whole of the available land 
(say forty-five acres) for $600. New implements, 
including a steam-engine, cutting machine, etc., 
will cost $1,500. Placing fences so as to make 
the fields more convenient, the removal of old 
headlands, etc., may cost $400; and it will pay 
to spend $300 in subsoil plowing, ete. 

We have now made a permanent investment 
of $8,000 of our capital, where its value will 
depend very largely on the manner in which it 
is used; and for its successful management we 
must be very careful in the handling of the 
$2,000 remaining. Of this sum, $1,000 had bet- 
ter be put in the bank against a time of need. 

With this outfit, and a good business man to 
manage it, let us see what we may accomplish. 
The income of the place may be thus stated: 


Milk from twelve extra good cows, 30,000 quarts, 
1 $1,980 


AC 
Potatoes and other vegetables sold... 
Grain sold. 
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Supplies for family from farm....... 2.2... -....0- 300 

PRO TONGS i cievaisc Saakds cs Sec vebees a becereancodie 140 

EMCERORt' ON CHO TOR TBE. os 55sec scseaeetoewe soaee 80 
PORE INCOM 5.5 so vesisciscanvennnss $5,200 

Deduct: Interest and services as above. .$1,200 

Interest On: GIO.G0O. . ...0:.0.ccvsccsceeses 700 

Hired man and boy.............--+--.-++ 150 

Extra man in summer.............-.-+-- 250 

Seeds, store bills, etc..... .........-00.. 500 3,400 
PRRs ok takes coercassasns (e938 $1,800 


or $36 per acre. 


Nor is this the whole story. It is hardly the 
half of it. In the first instance, what with 
the sale of hay and the keeping of a small 
stock of cattle and swine, the farm is sure to 
run down, so that in a few years its balance 
will show on the wrong 





es, have their ends resting on oak plank, a a, 
each about 15 feet long by 15 inches wide. The 
ends of the logs are hewn down so as to rest 
firmly on the planks. The stringers, ¢, ¢, etc., 
four in number, rest on the logs in the ordimary 
manner, then the planks, and then the wheel- 
guards, ¢,e. Then holes are bored, and long 
*/e-inch bolts, f, f, are passed from wheel-guard 
to foundation plank, through the hearts of the 
logs, about six inches from their ends, and short 
bolts, g,g, are put through stringers, planks, 
and wheel-guards. Still shorter ones, not seen 
in the figure, bolt the middle stringers to the 
planks. The long bolts have « nut on each end, 
for convenience, instead of a nut on one and a 
head on the other. If there were a head on the 
lower end, the bolt must be driven up from be- 
neath in building the bridge, which would be 
very difficult. If there were one at the top, the 
bolts would have to be drawn out to renew the 
planks, which would be almost impossible after 
they had rusted in for ten years. 

A bridge so built will last twenty years by 
renewing the planks once. The abutments can 
never be pressed in, for the long bolts hold them 
in place. No freshet can wash away the bridge, 
unless it sweeps away the whole thing at once. 
If sandstone can be obtained within five miles, 
at a dollar a perch, it will not cost much more 
on the spot than oak logs, and make more dur- 
able abutments; but in this case the whole bot- 
tom of the bridge should be covered with plank 
running lengthwise of the road and extending 
under the stone-work; and the bridge should 
be bolted as when built with logs. 

A bridge built of the size and in the manner 
described, with log abutments, will cost from 








side of the account, and 








its owner will emigrate or 
go into trade. In the latter 
instance, where we have 
understated the early possi- 
bilities, the future improve- 
ment of the farm may be set 
down as absolutely secure. 
Every year the number of 
cows may be increased, and 
the product of the land will grow larger every 
year. It is not too much to say that at the end 
of ten years the borrowed capital may all be 
paid off, and the yearly profit per acre may be 
doubled. 

With $100 per acre, more than one half as 
much may be accomplished as with $200, and 
perhaps more in proportion with $50; but, 
whatever the amount, and whatever the farm, 
let it be distinctly understood that the man him- 
self is the true measure of his success. An 
idler, a dolt, or a novice attempting to carry 
out our suggestions, would run through his 
capital and swamp his whole farm—‘ as sure 
as eggs is eggs.” 
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Country Roads and Bridges. 


BY W. J. CHAMBERLAIN, HUDSON, O, 
—_o-—-- 


In an article published in July, there were 
given the location and the proper angle for 
bridges and sluices, I now propose to give some 
of the best methods of constructing them. 

Where white oak or other durable timber is 
plenty and sandstone is not, the cheapest and 
best bridge is made as represented in figure 1. 
Suppose we want a bridge 2 by 10 feet inside 
measure. Such a bridge will discharge 56,000 
barrels per hour, or over a million in a day. 

The oak logs, 5 8, figure 1, 14 feet by 30 inch- 

















Fig. 1—CHEAP AND SUBSTANTIAL BRIDGE. 


$25 to $30; built with stone abutments and 
full plank bottom, from $35 to $45. , 

The best small sluice is made by spiking firm- 
ly together four 2-inch planks, as represented 
in figure 2. The sides should be 4 inches nar- 
rower than the top and bottom, and the latter 
should be spiked on to the former. Then we 
have a box, square inside. It can not cave in, 
and never will choke up, and will last as long as 
oak fence-posts, and is really cheaper than the 
old-fashioned sluice made with two logs anda 
plank. 





Fig. 2.—SMALL SLUICE. 


to tip and heave, and then clog; or to become 
exposed and broken by heavy wagons. 

The July article spoke at some length of Rule 
1st. The present article must speak more brief- 
ly of the remaining ones. 

Rule 2d.-—Don’t let the water have its own way. 
Not many miles from my house is a hill half 
a mile long, and some 200 feet high. Last 
spring the water from one gutter near the top 
worked its way into the middle of the road, and 
followed a rut to the bottom of the hill. In six 
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weeks there was a huge gully there, and dirt 
enough at the bottom of the hill to cost $50 to 
replace it. One dollar spent at first, in using 
plow and hoe, would have prevented all this 
waste. The supervisor of that district fairly 
owed the traveling public or the county treas- 
ury $49. “A stitch in time saves nine.” It is 
his business to take the stitch. 

Rule 3d.—Dig out all stones that stick up in 
the track. Of course throw out all loose ones. 
“Tt’s surprisin’,” said my shrewd old neighbor 
before mentioned, “how much cussin’ a few 
small stuns in the track will cause. 
t’be an ugly one stickin’ up front of my house, 
and it spoilt my front porch for noonin’s. You 
see, I found the swearin’ done over that stun 
was corr:iptin’ my morals, say nothin’ of spoilin’ 
my nooniu’ naps. So I dug the thing up, and 
since then the teamsters have been more pious 
in front of my house. I b'lieve I stopped more 
swearin’ than the parson could by preachin’ 





Th’ use | 


on the hull tencommandments.” Nothing tries | 


the temper of a driver and the stuff of his wag- | 


on worse than stones in the wheel-track, and 
loose stones often ‘seriously lame a horse. A 
supervisor can not do a better deed than to 
Clear them all out of the road. 

Rule 4th—Clean and fll all mud-holes, as a 
dentist would a tooth, se they will stay filled. 

It does no good to pile in dirt while they are 
full of mud and water. That merely enlarges 
the hole and makes it muddier. A few such 


“ fillings” will spread it elear across the road. | 
The water should be drained or dipped off, and | 


the hole filled and rounded up so the dirt can 
not settle there again. If it is deep, small stones 


picked out of the track may be filled in at the | 


bottom, if they are then well covered with | 


gravel or dirt. 

When a supervisor has observed these four 
rules and acted on them, his roads will be ina 
passable condition, and not liable to be render- 
ed impassable by the first heavy rain. He can 


then use the rest of his funds in turnpiking and | 
in improving the appearance of the highways. 
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How They Make Roads in Quiddletown. 


BY ONE WHO HAS BEEN THERE. 
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Mr. Eprror: I don’t want you to flatter 
yourself that you are deing such a mighty 
sight of good by your paper. It is all very well 
for you to tell folks how to do all sorts of things, 
and then, for fear they won't know what you 
mean, to rub it in with pictures. Your new- 
fangled notions may be good enough, and your 
pictures are awful taking; but you don’t know 
every thing, or if you do, you can’t teach it to 
the Quiddletown folks—you can’t teach them 
any thing, they learned it ali from their fathers. 

To say nothing about high farming, and say- 
ing manure, and soiling, and all that, just take 
the matter of making roads for an example. 
Now, you think you know something about 
making country roads, don’t you? Well, may 
be you do, but if you do the Quiddletown folks 
don’t, and what they don’t know a’n’t worth 
knowing—as any one of them will tell you. 
Idon’t know much about such things myself, 
but I am going to tell you how they do it, and if 
you get my “ illustrations” up in good style, 
Til bet that a dozen people will follow this plan 
to one that will follow yours. 

In the first place, Quiddletown is an old town, 
and they don’t make any new roads; they only 
make the old ones over, and this is how they 
do it. Figure 1 is what yeu call a cross-section 
of a road, ag it looks after corn-planting time. 








I suppose they know best—they Say they do, 
Another funny thing is the Way they man- 
age when two road districts join. They say 
every district must take care of its own water - 
so instead of turning the gutter down 


The black part is top soil and sods; the light 
part is blue clay, and the lumps are stones. 
Figure 2 is the way the road looks after they 
have “made” it. In a little while, as the sea- 
son is dry, it gets to look like fig. 8, where the 
spotted part shows the dust. It keeps this way 


alongside 
of the road where they branch, they make the 





or. 





Fig. 1.—THE WAY THE ROAD IS AFTER CORN-PLANTING. 
other people keep the stream in their own dis- 
trict, and every man of them has to drive 
through the mud or over the ice every time he 
goes to town. The other people don’t care— 
they don’t go that way. 


most of the summer; except fora rain now and 
then, but in the fall it gets pretty bad, as in fig. 
4, Then the committee gets mad and puts on 
some stone, like fig. 5, with sods on top of them, 
so as to make the road hard in the middle any ‘ 









Fig. 2.—THE ROAD ““MADE”—ALL THE SURFACE SOIL OF THE GUTTERS BEING PILED ON IT, 


Swamp Muck. 
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how. It makes it so hard that folks drive at | 
the sides all winter, when the road looks as in | 
fig. 6. It is only in the spring, when the frost | 
is coming out, that they go on the stones, be-- | 
cause they can’t help themselves, and this is | 
just enough to make it look like fig. 1, again. | 


ge) 


No farmer who has a supply of this valuable 
material, should permit the opportunities pre- 
sented during this month, to pass away without 
digging out a supply, to be hauled during the 
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Fig. 3.—puUsTY TIMES, ALONG IN JURY, 
winter, After this month has passed away, the 
fall rains may be expected, which will flood all 
the low grounds, and prevent digging, or make 
it so uncomfortable that any excuse will be 
found to avoid it. No more valuable addition 


Then they appoint a new committee, and they 

go over the same course again, only they pick | 
off some of the stones to make the road smooth | 
for summer. They haye to put them back | 
again in the fall though. | 
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Fig. 4.—MUD AND SLUSH—ALL AFLOAT. 


Now this is most pictures enough for one let- | 
ter, but I would like to show you how they 
manage a springy place in the spring of the 
year. They don’t make a drain and tap the 
spring, the way you tell them to; they just put 


to the manure heap can be procured, and a sup- 
ply that will last all winter, to absorb all liquid 
waste from stables,cow-houses, kitchen,and hog- 
pens, and keep hen-roosts well provided, should 
be procured without fail. Next spring no money 








Fig. 5.—THE MUD CURED BY A RIDGE OF STONE AND SOD IN THE MIDDLE. 


on some loads of stones, and smooth them off | can in many cases procure the supply of ma- 
with earth on top. It looks first-rate when it | nure that may thus be made with only the ex 
is new, and they do say it is the best plan, but | penditure of some days’ labor now. Whenever 
I wish you could see what a mess it iswhen | we hear or read of the successful bringing up 
the ground «’u’t got no bottom to it. Itis just | of a run-down farm, we invariably come across 
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Fig. 6.—WINTER WEATHER ROADS. 
this fact, yiz.: “He hauled some swamp muck.” 
Now, whatever chemists may say about the 
composition of this or that material, we farmers 


know that we must have a certain amount of 
bulk in our manure. The soil needs the mechan- 


like driving over a rotten corduroy in a swamp, 
and if it wasn’t for these spots they could carry 
twice the load they do. Seems to me if water 
makes the trouble, they had ought to put ina 
drain and keep the water out of the way; but 
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ical effect of the addition of a large amount of 
decomposing vegetable matter, and in swamp 
muck we have it, finely divided, and capable 
of absorbing much concentrated matter. There- 
fore, as a basis of compost heaps, it is most ex- 
cellent. It should be taken out during the 
present month, and put in heaps to drain. The 
heaps should be made high and_ narrow, in 
which shape the rain falling on them will be 
shed, and the muck kept dry, atleast sufficiently 
so as to absorb large quantities of the liquids 
of the barn-yard. Two or three hundred loads 
of swamp muck would make a handsome pile 
of compost, when mixed with the manure of a 
pair of horses, four or five cows, a few hogs, 
sheep, etc.; and, spread on ten acres of grass 
land during winter and plowed in in spring, 
would bring a handsome crop of corn to com- 
mence with. That field might be considered 
out of leading strings, and able to stand alone 
until corn-time came around again, when it 
would be thankful for just such another supply. 
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More Labor and Manure, and Less Land. 
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It is a first-rate rule for farmers to take the 
world as they find it. There has been, for long 
years past, a disposition on the part of farmers 
at the East not “to bear the ills they have,” but 
to “fly to others that they know not of.” 

How large a proportion of those who have 
gone to people the far West have succeeded 
there, itis hardly worth while to inquire, for we 
can not know how many of the successful ones 
would have been successful here. They have 
certainly accomplished great good for the coun- 
try by their emigration. It is time now for 
those who are left behind to consider very care- 
fully what course their best interests indicate. 
It is fair to assume that no man moves West 
from motives of philanthropy. Whatever may 
be the effect of each one’s going, his own mo- 
tive is self-advancement—the sort of advance- 
ment that is represented by the accumulation of 
money, or money’s worth. They find land is dear 
and poor at the East, and that under the old 
system of farming it is difficult to make a liy- 
ing, and almost impossible to accumulate wealth. 
Disregarding the fact that they can get abun- 
dant labor, abundant manure, and cheap imple- 
ments, and that they have a good market at 
their doors, they are apt to stop short at the fact 
that, farming it as they do, their only chance 
lies in their getting more and richer land, no 
matter where it may be. In our opinion, the 
time is past when an average, old-fashioned 
farmer, with his two or three sons, can make a 
satisfactory business of the cultivation of a large 
farm in New England, in the old-fashioned way. 
His own opinion, too, is apt to be the same, and 
he sends his sons to farm at the West, or to 
some other occupation than farming, nearer 
home. Instead of taking the world as he finds 
it, and making the best of it, he tries to find a 
new world, hoping it may prove a better one. 

The writer of this article has had a long expe- 
rience in farming, and he has seen a great deal 
of the West as well asthe East. He believes 
that the radical fault of Eastern agriculture is 
that we try to do a great deal too much, and go 
fail to do any thing well. And if, with his pres- 
ent conviction, he had to commence a life-long 
career, or to lay one out for his son, he would 
take a farm, chosen more with reference to its 
nearness to a good market and to manure than 
for its soil, and only so large that after putting 
the buildings and permanent improvements in 
order, he would have an available working capi- 





tal, in ready money, of $200 for every acre. 
Having this money, he would use it all in his 
business. Not one cent of it should be invested 
in stocks, or on bond and mortgage. There 
might, under this plan, be only enough to work 
5 acres, or 10, or 20. No matter; what acres he 
has should be well stocked, well manured, and 
well cultivated, and it would certainly pay. It 
is demonstrated by the experience of hundreds 
of our farmers that it is only the good farming 
that pays. There is a point (varying according 
to the quality of the land and local circum- 
stances) where the production pays less than the 
interest on the vaiue of the land and the cost of 
Jabor, manure, and superintendence. The secret 
of successful farming lies in turning this point on 
every field of the farm. Fivery acre the produce 
of which falls below it, is a tax on every 
acre the produce of which exceeds it, and, too 
often, farmers who raise splendid and most 
profitable crops on a part of their land, 
find their profits eaten up 
by the interest and expenses 
of the rest. Now, there 
is no land anywhere that 
may not, by the expendi- - 
ture of money, be made fer-  _ 
tile. There is little landthat 
any practical man would == 
think of cultivating at all, 
that might not profitably be + 
made fertile by judicious ex- 
penditure ; and probably the 











wise use of $200 per acre on ara | d q 
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ete., are in good condition, === 
even in rocky Connecticut, == 
would make it a profitable 
one to cultivate. Conse- ° 
quently, if one has a well * 
appointed farm of 100 acres 
with good buildings, but no 
money, he would do well to sell 65 acres 
for $6,500, and use all the money in working 
the 35 acres that he retained. No two cases 
would be exactly alike, but it may be stated as 
a general proposition, that while he is now 
struggling to make both ends meet, and wasting 
interest money, labor, and manure on his whole 
poorly-worked farm, he might get rich from the 
thorough cultivation of the well-worked part 
of it. 

Every place has some advantages, and the 
true plan is to appreciate and to make the most 
of these. The advantages of those who live at 
the East lie not in the land, but in the facilities 
for working it; consequently, their chance for 
profit lies not in the land, but in the facilities. 
They need only so much land as will enable them 
to turn these to the best account. If one acre 
will bring the largest net profit from all the 
facilities for cultivation and sale that they can 
command, then one acre is enough for themn— 
better than two acres. 

This idea might be indefinitely enlarged 
upon, but it is sufficient to indicate it, and to 
allow each man to apply it to his own condition. 
If we are sure of any thing connected with 
farming, it is that we are absolutely right in our 
opinions.as above expressed, and that whoever 
adopts them and follows them judiciously, will 
make money. 


a farm where the buildings, 
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An Egg Farm. 


BY H. H. STODDARD.—/%fth Article. 





The stock used for hatching purposes is man- 
aged differently from the layers, and needs dif- 
ferent aceommodations. The houses for sitters, 











fig. 1, are near the center of the farm where the 
granary and cook-room are located. They ac- 
commodate 100 fowls each, are not movable, 
and are set upon a stone or brick underpinning, 
10 inches high. They are 10 feet 4 inches from 
the ground to the peak, and 20 feet long by way 
of the ridge, and 6 feet wide. The roofs are 
shingled, and the ends of the buildings covered 
with boards nailed upright and battened. The 
form of these houses, Jike that of all in the es- 
tablishment with eaves near the ground, is 
adapted to afford as much ground room as pos- | 
sible in proportion to the lumber used. The 
roof of each house is crossed outside by a pick-| 
et fence running at right angles with the ridge. | 
This fence forms one side of the yard with which | 
each house is furnished, and though it extends 
only 18 inches above the ridge of the building, | 
the sitters, not being of a high-flying breed, will | 
not get over it. By this arrangement exit is 
afforded to the fowls and to their keeper at 


















Fig. 1.—HOUSE FOR SITRERS. 

either end of the building, into a yard which is 
located at either end on alternate years. The 
two ends of the house, one fronting east and 
the other west, are both provided exactly alike 
with doors and windows. The large doors are 
6'/. x 3 feet, opening outwards, and the smaller. 
ones attached to tifem are 7x9 inches. The 
windows are 2x 3 feet, and are hinged, opening 
upwards for ventilation. In hot weather the 
windows and doors in both ends of the build- 
ing are opened wide, and to prevent the fowls 
escaping at the end where there is no yard, wire 
netting is fastened across the window casings 
inside, and there is an inside door of the same 
material hung to the stud to which the outside 
door is hinged. Fig. 2 gives an interior view 
of the house. There are four perches, each 15 
feet long, and of? the width and thickness of 
those for layers. They are placed 18 inches 
higher than the top of the underpinning, tlrose 
nearest the nests being 3"/. feet, and those near- 
est the eaves 5’/, feet from the center of the 
building. ‘A space 27/ feet wide at each end of 
the room is left wnoceupied by the perches. 


_ Three tiers of nests occupy the center of the 


room, each tier consisting of two rows placed 
back to back, and. rumming in the same direc- 
tion as the perehes. There are 12 nests in each 
row, or 72 in all, and as each nest is 1 foot 
square and 1 foot high, they occupy 12 feet in 
length. This allows a space of 4 feet at each 
end of the building between the nests and the 
doors, and as the latter are planned of a suffi- 
cient width to admit a wheelbarrow, and the 
perches are made so as to be easily moved, op- 
portunity is afforded to wheel in or out the dry 
earth which fills the bottom of the room nearly 
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folding together, so that there may be room 
for them overhead, when raised. <A piece 
of rat-proof wire-cloth is placed in front of 
a nest occupied by a hen en- 
gaged in hatching, and fasten- 
ed by buttons, to keep out 
laying fowls by day and rats 
by night. To keep the fowls 
from using the upper part 
of the room as a roosting place, 
lath-work, a part of which is 
shown in the figure, extends 
from the top of the upper nests 
to the roof. Underneath the 
lower tier of nests is placed a 
feed-box, made like those with 
which the houses for layers are 
furnished, and others of the 
same construction should be 
placed on the ground at the 
ends of the perches, and at 
Five houses for 


up to the top of the underpinning. There are 
nests enough so that forty or fifty hens may be 
get at once, and leave room fer fowls that are 








Fig. 2.—HOUSE FOR SITTERS—INTERIOR. 
right angles with the latter. 
sitters, each with its yard, will be required for 
an establishment of the size we are describing. 


laying. The nests are placed so that the bot- 
tom of the lower ones is 6 inches higher than 
the perches, this hight enabling the attendant 
to avoid stooping, as there is much work to be 
done about the nests of sitting hens; while taey 
are not so high as to prevent the fowls reach- 
ing them by flying upon the nearest perch, or 
as to render a ladder necessary. The nests are 
made so that the hens enter them at the front, 
where a 2-inch strip set edgewise prevents the 
eggs from tumbling owt, An alighting-board 
projects 2'/, inches in front of each row of 
nests. The partitions at the backs of the nests 
are made of wire-cloth of a mesh fine enough 
to keep out rats, those at the sides of the same 
and of a coarse wire netting, alternately, for 
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The arrangement of the 
yards is shown by fig. 3. The 
fence, A B, is made like the | 
buildings C, non-moyable. 
The fences on the remain- 
ing three sides of the yards 
are moved yearly. Sup- 
pose that last year the yards 
were located at E; then this 
year they are at D, and E is 
devoted to crops. <A strip of ground is 
left untilled near the doors of the buildings 
for a wagon path. To keep the yards free 
from taint and afford scratch- 
ing ground, a part of each is 
plowed occasionally during 
the season when they are 
occupied by the fowls. All 
the fences running east and 
west, as F B, are composed 
of gates, so that by open- 
‘ing, for instance, at F G, 
‘through the whole range of 
; yards, a strip of each may 
tbe plowed, and in a few 
idays the operation may be 
srepeated at another part of 
DE ON i ti(‘™S the yards. The quarters for 

the breeding stock combine 
houses very much like those for layers, and 
yards like those for sitters, only both are small- 
er. The houses for layers are movable, with 
no yards; the houses for sitters are stationary, 
with movable yards; and the houses and 
‘yards for breeders are both movable. The 
breeders are kept in fives and tens, no flock 
ever to exceed the latter number. The build- 
ings are ef two sizes, one 3'/. feet wide, 
4 long, and 2'/, high, and the other of the 
same width and hight, and 
7'/, feet long. There are no 
runners, and the doors are 
few in number, though com- 
prising the whole roof; each 
house is furnished with but 
- one window, and but two 
= Or three nests are neces- 
sary,and one perch. Other- 
wise the houses are like 
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purposes described in another place. In this | 
way the circulation of air is ailowed for the | 
health of the sitters. Suflicient attention is not | 
generally given to this point. Fowls in a state 
of nature being accustomed to scratch holes in 
the ground under bushes, to form their nests 
and incubate where there is plenty of air, pant 
and show distress in hot weather when forced 
to occupy close boxes. Large doors of wire 
netling, with coarse meshes, not shown in the 
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Fig. 4.—HOUSE FOR BREEDERS. 





scale. They are designed to be moved by two 
persons, adjustable handles being attached at 
’ either end for this purpose. In this way, being 
without floors, they are shifted to different parts 
of the yards, and set on ridges of earth raised 


illustration, prevent the fowls roosting at the 
entrance to the nests at night. These doors 
are closed after gathering the eggs towards 
evening, and opened again the first thing 
in the morning, and ave made in two parts, 


those for layers on a reduced — 
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¢. 5.—YARDS 








by the plow. In winter each stands upon the 
edges of a dust-bin of 2 x 8-inch plank. The 
arrangement of gates to admit the team for 
plowing, the stationary fence at one side of the 
yards, and the shifting of the latter to allow till- 
age, are the same as for sitters, with the excep- 
tion that the stationary fence is entirely detach- 
ed from the houses. The movable fences for 
the yards of both sitters and breeders are made 
as follows: Pickets 2 inches wide, 37/2 inch 
thick, and 6 feet long, are nailed to two rails 3 
inches square, and 12 feet long. At both ends 
of every rail, U-shaped pieces of stout, hogs- 

head hoop-iron are fastened by screws so as to _ 
form staples through which round posts, 7/, 
feet long, and 2'/; inches in diameter, pointed 
at both ends, are thrust, and set in the ground. 
The rails in the alternate sections are at such 
distances apart that the tops of the pickets shall 
be in line, and the staples not interfere with 
those of the adjoining sections. Each post is 


supported so as to resist the winds to which the 
fences expose so much surface, by a brace upon 
the outside of the yard (fig. 5). This brace is 
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made by sawing a rail stick in two, and furnish- 
ing each end with a staple like those upon the 
rails. The staplesare fastened upon the braces 
in an obtuse angle, and the ends of the braces 
are beveled, the better to fit the posts. One of 
these staples passes around the post between 
the two staples of the upper rails, and through 
the lower one, which reaches to the ground, a 
short stake is driven into 

the earth, with its top 

inclining away from the 

fence (fig. 6). The gates — 
Which compose the en- 
tire sides of the yards 
where the team passes 
in plowing, are hinged 
to stout pests, which . 
are braced in a similar 
way. The stationary 
fence represented in fig. 

1, and the correspond- Hy 
ing one which forms \\/ 
a part of the breeding 
yards, are made substan- 
tially with posts of good 
size, deeply set in the 


SS 


ground, so as to stand ~ i a 
without braces. The Fig. 6.—MovaBLE FENCE. 
gates occupy a space of 12 feet each, the same 
as a section of the movable fence. The small- 
er breeding yards for five birds are 12 feet 
square (fig. 4); the larger ones for ten birds are 
24 feet square, and the yards for sitters are 48 
feet, or in each case a fraction over these fig- 
ures, to allow for the room occupied by the 
posts; the design being to use one, two, or four 
gates, or movable sections, to make one side 
of ayard. The openings between the pickets 
are 2'/. inches wide for breeders; for sitters 
which are of larger breed, 3 inches are allowed. 
The pickets are nailed on the yard side of the 
rails, to prevent fowls alighting on the latter. 
The gates which divide the breeding-yards are 
bearded for 2 feet at the bottom, to keep neigh- 
boring cocks from fighting. 
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Gathering Sea-Weed for Manure. 
-—-Oo-— 

Those who live inland can hardly appreciate 

the value a shore farmer attaches to a sea-weed 

Many of the shore farms are natu- 





privilege. 





rally sterile, 
draw fertilizing ma- 
terial of various 
kinds from the sea, 
their cultivation 
would, in many 
cases, be abandon- 
ed. Their fertilizers 
are fish, shell-fish of 


and were not their owners able to 








shores or beaches have the privilege of taking 
it away. It is true all may remove it from the 
bed where it grows, but that is a slow and labo- 
rious operation, and pays but poorly. 

CREEK SEA-WEED grows usually on very 
muddy bottoms, and ripens about the first of 














various kinds, salt- 
marsh mud, and the 
sea-weeds proper, 
all of which furnish 
valuable plant-food. 
Fish guano and 
cancerine, made 
from king-crabs, are 
now articles of com- 
merce, and are used 
at great distances 
from the coast; but 
sea-weed is of so 
bulky a nature that 
it is only available 
to those farms that 
are Within hauling 
distance of the 
shore. Two very 
distinct things are popularly known as sea-weed. 
First, the sea-weeds proper, or alge, those flow- 
erless plants which, having no true root, draw 
their sustenance from the water which sur- 
rounds them. These are usually found on rocky 
coasts, and are thrown up by the sea, or are 
torn from the rocks to which they are attached. 
Kelp and Rock-weed are familiar examples of 
these. Secondly, a flowering plant, Sea-wrack, 
or Eel-grass, which roots in the muddy bottoms 
along the creeks and bays of the coast. This sea- 
weed is largely used upon the East End of Long 
Island, and in other localities, and an account of 








the manner of collecting and using it is sent us 
by Mr, 8. T. Ferry, 
of Southold, from 
which we extract as 
follows: The sea- 





weed principally 
used on the East 


End, known as Eel- 
grass, is distinguish- 
ed into “ Ray sea- & 
weed” and “Creek = 
sea-weed,” or, as |= 
it is generally call- 
ed, ‘“ Creek-mud.” 

Bay SEA- WEED | 
grows in shallow 
water, upon a sandy 
bottom, and is torn 
up by roots, | 
or, more properly, | 
broken off just 
above the roots by |: 
violent winds, and | 
cast upon the shore | 
in large quantities 
It generally 
hauled to the barn- 
yard and _ hog- 
pen, where it absorbs the waste and makes 
a valuable manure. It is also dried, and 
used for littering stables to some extent. Few, 
comparatively, enjoy the benefits of the use of 
bay sea-weed, as only those who control the 





the 


is 











Fig. 1.—GATHERING SEA-WEED—USING THE TONGS. 


August, when the harvest generally commences, 
although in creeks where landing-places can be 
secured, the anxious ones commence harvesting 
early in July, thereby “killing the goose that 
lays the golden egg,” for the material taken in 
such an jmmature state not only shrinks badly, 
thereby causing loss, but the roots are weaken- 
ed, and the crop inevitably grows smaller each 
year, or, as the farmers say, ‘‘it grows thinner.” 
This would seem to be a subject worthy the at- 
tention of our State Legislature. Creek sea- 
weed is taken by persons in boats, or, more gen- 
erally, on flats, as the labor of baling is thereby 
saved. Theimplements used are a pair of tongs 




















made of two pieces of tough wood, from six to 
cight feet in length, according to the depth of 
water or the size of the person who uses them, 
and riveted at about one third of the distance 
from the ends held in the hand. The tongs are 





Fig. 2.—GATHERING SEA-WEED—UNLOADING IN SHALLOW WATER. 


thrust into the water wide open, and closed 
upon as much of the weed as possible, when 
two or three twists or turns are made, by which 
the roots are broken, and then sea-weed, mud, 
small eels, round clams, crabs, etc., the more of 


these the better, are all liftedon board. Some 
prefer a large 
amount of mud, 


and such use heavy, 
five-pronged rakes. 

The sea-weed is 
piled in large heaps, 
and after heating a 
few weeks is hauled 
directly to the field, 
where: it is left in 
small piles until late 
in the autumn or a 
thaw in winter, 
when it is spread 
and allowed to re- 
main upon the sur- 
face until spring, 
and is then plowed 
under for corn. It 
is almost invariably 
used upon sod 
ground, and if not 
applied too  fre- 
quently it will com 
monly produce on 
our shore farms as 
. good a crop of corn 
(for which crop it appears to be the best adapt- 
ed) as an equal quantity of barn-yard manure. 

A moderate estimate of the nrmber of loads 
of Creek sea-weed used annually, in the town of 
Southold, can not certainly be less than ten 
thousand two-horse wagon loads. It sells green, 
that is, before it is seasoned or dries up, at fifty 
cents per load, and is worth when upon the 
ficld, $1.25 to $1.50 a load, according to the dis- 
tance hauled. From twelve to sixteen loads is 
the quantity that generally applied to tne acre, 
although a larger quantity may be safely used. 


2 
eo 


CLOVER FOR PLOWING UNDER.—“ An ac- 
quaintance of 
mine,” writes a cor- 
respondent in Con- 
necticut, “who has 
greatly improved 
his farm by plowing 
in clover, says he 
would not give any 
thing for the com- 
mon small variety 
of red clover for a 
fertilizer—that only 
the large Nortfiern 
variety that grows 
but once in a sea- 
son, is of any value 
for that purpose. Is 
he correct?”—We 
think not. In fact, 
we are sure he is 
not. A given quanii- 
ty of the ordinary 
early red clover is 
worth as much to 
plow under for ma- 
nure as the late va- 
riety, and probably 
a little more, as it has more leaves and less woody 
stalk. The late variety grows longer and larger, 
and where clover is grown merely for the pur- 
pose of plowing under for manure, it may be 
better to sow it than the ordinary so-called 
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“medium clever.” This isthe opinion of many 
experienced farmers in Western New York, 
while others who have tried both, prefer the 
ordinary variety. But the truth is that the old 
practice of sowing obver merely for the purpose 
of plowing under, is almost entirely abandoned 
in that section. The land is kept in clover 
two and sometimes three years, and then as 
much of it plowed under as can be spared. Nine 
farmers out of ten prefer the medium variety. 





Walks and Talks on the Farm—No. 93. 


—_—e— 


The sharp advance in the price of wool will 
be of great benefit to our agriculture. It will 
save the sheep interest. I have done all I could, 
during the depression, to persuade farmers not 
to sacrifice their sheep, but rather to weed out 
the poor ones and retain their best ewes, take 
good care of them, and breed to the best rams 
they could find. Those who have done so will 
now get their reward for their perseverance and 
common sense. There is nothing more certain 
than that a great leading product like wool, or 
wheat, corn, oats, pork, or beef, can not long re- 
main below the cost of production. And a 
farmer can not make a greater mistake than to 
abandon wool-growing, or wheat-growing, or 
beef or pork growing, during a period of tem- 
porary depression, and of engaging in some- 
thing that for the moment happens to be paying 
unusually well. Every body will now rush 
into weol-grewing. Pork and beef are low, 
and thousands of farmers who have been en- 
deavoring to improve their stock of hogs or 
cattle, will now- neglect or sacrifice them; 
avhereas the wise farmer will hold on to his 
stock and continue to improve it, and by the 
time the tide turns, as turn it must, he will be 
ready to avail himself of the increased demand 
for his products. A year ago this spring I 
bought potatoes to feed pigs at ten cents a 
bushel. This spring they were worth $1.50, and 
yet we hada better yield last year than the year 
before. The price was so low in the spring 
of 1870 that farmers planted far less than usual. 

Take one year with another, that farmer 
makes the most money who pursues the even 
tenor of his way uninfluenced by the fluctu- 
ations in the price of his products. It may be 
said that this ts plodding work, calling for little 
intelligence and no enterprise. But this is a 
mistake. There are abundant opportunities 
for the exercise of skill, intelligence, patience, 
perseverance, industry, enterprise, and every 
thing that makes a man. A farmer had far 
better occupy his thoughts and his energies in 
determining the best method of enriching and 
preparing his land for potatoes, and how to 
plant, cultivate, dig, and market them, rather 
than in worrying, unsatisfactory, and uncertain 
speculations as to whether <he crop will or will 
not be largely grown and command a low or a 
high price. Like other men, a farmer has only 
a certain amount of energy, and bis success de- 
pends very much on its judicious and economi- 
calemployment. The less of it there is wasted in 
useless anxiety and worry, the more will there 
be left te manage the farm. And let me tell 
you, it requires more brains,more energy, more 
thoughtfal discrimination an@ good judgment, 
greater activity, tempered with prudence and 
common sense, to manage a farm properly at 
the present day, with Ameriean machinery and 
old-country help, than it does to manage a 
church choir or run the Union Pacific Railread. 
You have to work'yourself and keep others at 
work, to lay plans and change them half a 
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dozen times to suit the weather; to keep all { 


your tools, implements, and machines in work 
ing order and in their proper place, ready for 
use at any moment. You must be diligent to 
know the state of the flocks and look well to 
the herds, to see that they are in good health 
and are fed regularly, to give them an occa- 
sional change of pasture and a constant supply 
of water, and (to give a bit of my own experi- 
ence) to see that the fences are in repair, and 
that the cowsdo not get into the Deacon’s corn. 


I think the Deacon will beat me this year in 
corn. He drew out his manure from the yard 
this spring, and plowed it under for corn. He 
put on only a very light dressing, and it was 
rather coarse and strawy, but it seems to have 
done considerable good. At any rate, his corn 
looks better than mine. The Deacon thinks 
that long, coarse manure is of great benefit to 
corn from its mechanical effect in lightening the 
soil and making it warm and porous. He did 
not put enough on, and it was not sufficiently 
decomposed to do much in furnishing plant- 
food to so vigorous and rapid-growing a crop 
as Indian corn. I think the Deacon, too, for 
once cultivated his corn better than I did, and 
I am inclined to believe that this is the main 
reason why his crop is better than mine. We 
both planted in hills this year, so that the man- 
ner of planting could not make the difference. 





If I had the time I would try to raise a superior 
variety of Dich] wheat. All things considered, it 
is, for this section and on dry, rich, clean land, 
the best kind of white wheat yet tried. But it 
varies greatly in character. In the first place 
it is almost impossible to get it pure, and even 
the pure Diehl wheat itself, and, in fact, the 
different kernels in the same head, vary greatly 
in quality. The plan to adopt is to take a num- 
ber of the finest heads of Diehl wheat that can 
be found, and from these select the best ker- 
nels—such kernels as an experienced miller 
wants, to make the choicest flour. Sow these 
kernels, and next year repeat the process, 
selecting out the best, and continuing the prac- 
tice until the desired quality is fully established. 
I would myself give five dollars a bushel this 
year for absolutely pure Diehl wheat, but my 
plan contemplates far more than this. I want 
it not only pure, but the best specimens of the 
breed. Halleck’s pedigree wheat has proved a 
failure, but this was due to the fact that he 
aimed at quantity rather than quality. What 
we want is not so much a wheat that 7 capable 
of producing a large yield per acre. We al- 
ready have varicties that are capable of pro- 
ducing more wheat per acre than the available 
plant-food in the soil will support. In other 
words, so far as quantity is concerned, our va- 
ricties are better than our soil. It is no use 
getting a variety capable of yielding 50 bushels 
per acre, and sowing it on land not rich enough 
to grow twenty-five bushels. Our climate is 
better than our farming. The person, there- 
fore, who proposes to improve a variety of 
wheat had better aim at superior quality rather 
than at great productiveness. If he can secure 
the former, the latter will depend principally on 
the condition of the soil. 

One of my neighbors had a field of low land 
that has been little better than a swamp ever 
since it was cleared. He cut an open ditch on 
one side of it, and then laid a few stone drains 
across the field, which discharge into the open 
ditch. It was not by any means thorough 
drainage; so far from it, indeed, that it was 
deemed desirable to plow the field into lands 


' only about four yards wide, and leave very deep, 











dead furrows to carry off the water. Last fall 
he sowed the field with Diehl] Wheat, and he 
had the heaviest crop of wheat I have seen this 
year. The straw was about five feet high, and 
stood up stiff and straight, and was as bright as 
could be desired; and, notwithstanding the 
mucky character of the land, the clover had 
taken finely. I have rarely seen so great an im- 
provement at so small an expense. But the 
truth is, these low, swampy lands, abounding 
in organic matter, are of such a porous nature 
that an underdrain will dry the soil toa far 
greater distance than it will on ordinary up- 
land. If a good outlet can be secured, one or 
two open ditches, three or four feet deep, with 
a few underdrains, would render many of these 
swampy fields the best Jand on our farms, 

Mr. John 8. Bowles, of Ohio, writes me ag 
follows: “Isee that you advocate a peculiar 
system of raising swine, which entirely meets 
my approval, only that Ide not see how it is 
possible for a farmer to follow it for more than 
one year. You say, get good, coarse brood 
sows, Chester White or Magie, put them to an 
Essex boar, and the pigs will be splendid, even 
superior to thorough-bred Essex. So far, all 
right; but what am I to do next?” Do the 
same thing over again, or, better still, select a 
few of the largest, healthiest, and most vigorous 
sow pigs, obtained from the first cross, and put 
them toa thorough-bred Essex. You will, juds- 
ing from my own experience and observation, 
get as good pigs for common purposes as a man 
can hope to see. If sows from this second 
cross are bred to an Essex boar, the pigs would 
make splendid “jointers” at four months old, 
or might be profitably kept nine or ten months 
and fattened for pork. For the latter purpose 
I do not think I should want a Jarger infusion 
of Essex blood. But for what the Londor 
butchers call “jointers,” that is, pigs three or 
four months old that dress from 60 to 70 lbs., 
another cross or two of Essex blood might be 
desirable. 

I do not happen te know of any really 
thorough-bred animals of any kind, cattle, 
sheep, or swine, that I should consider as 
profitable to raise solely for the butcher as ani- 
mals having a dash of common blood in them. 
And the reason is that the perfection of an ani- 
mal that is kept solely for the purpose of put- 
ting on flesh and fat in the shortest possible 
time is not the perfection of a breeding animal. 
Early maturity is obtained at the expense of 
ultimate size and longevity. Bakewell’s Lci- 
cester sheep, which, so far as early maturity, 
lightness of offal, and fattening qualities are 
concerned, have never been excelled, and which 
have done so much for English sheep and Bng- 
lish farmers, have themselves become extinct. 
They did their work and did it well, and then 
disappeared asa distinct breed. It will be so 
with Essex swine. They will, if pure-bred, re- 
fine every breed they are crossed with, and in 
time they will cease to be needed. For my 
part I am willing to avail mysclf of them so 
long as they will improve our common race of 
hogs, without speculating as to their fate in the 
future. There are over thirty million pigs in 
the United States, and it will take some years 
to bring them to perfection. There is room 
enough, and work enough, and occasion enough! 
for all good breeds of cattle, sheep, and swine 
in this country. They are all needed. There is 
no breed that is absolutely best everywhere. 


| There is plenty of room for the so-called China, 


Poland, or Magie hogs, as well as for the Clics- 
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ter Whites, Yorkshire, Berkshire, or Essex. I 
have never said that I thought the Essex were 
the best breed. All I have ever claimed for them 
is that, when pure-bred, they will at once great- 
ly improve our common stock. What the re- 
sult will be of continuing to breed from these 
crosses does not particularly trouble me. One 
thing is certain, however, it will not do to 
breed cross-bred animals together. We must 
always use thorough-bred males. I think Mr. 
Bowles and all other experienced breeders will 
agree on this point. 

Mr. Bowles says the wheat crop in his 
section is poor, and will average only 8 bush- 
els per acre. “Fall barley pretty good; 
spring barley, none at all. Oats, alittle. Hay 
very poor on poor land, but pretty good om good 
Jand. I think I raised,” he says, “two tons per 
acre all round. One little patch of clover of 
an acre and a half had six good two-horse loads 
on it; I presume equal to 3/2 tons per acre. 
You seem to think,” he adds, “ that, clover 
can not add to the fertility of asoil by being 
mown and hauled away. I say it does add to 
the fertility. I account for it in this manner: 
The atmosphere always contains a vast amount 
of fertilizing matter. Clover is a plant that 
draws a great deal of its support from the at- 
mosphere.” This is precisely the point that is 
not proved. “Clover,” he continues, “is a ye- 
hicle for conveying fertilizing elements from the 
atmosphere tothe soil. The greater the growth 
of clover the greater the size of the vehicle, and 
the greater its work. So convinced am I of the 
truth of this theory that I apply all my manure 
as a top-dressing to grain on which clover is 
sown. The manure makes a large growth of 
clover, and the clover roots make still more 
manure. What clover hay I feed (which is all 
I grow) goes on the land again, or if I pasture 
it with hogs it then returns to the land. The 
point that I wish to impress upon you, however, 
is that after a crop of clover hay is hauled away, 
even then the ground is richer than before the 
clover was sown.” 

I should be glad to be impressed with the 
truth of such a pleasant doctrine, but, unfortu- 
nately, it has no sound basis of facts to rest oa. 
Mr. Bowles’ practice is much better than his 
theory, for he seems to be careful not to sell any 
of his clover, but to consume the whole on the 
farm, and also applies manure in order to make 
the clover grow more luxuriantly. This treat- 
ment will make his land richer year after year ; 
but if he shouid sell the clover, the probabilities 
are that the land would sooner or later become 
too poor to grow profitable crops of clover at 
all. But even then it might still be rich 
enough, with the aid of a summer fallow, to 
produce a fair crop of wheat. The truth is that 
clover, turnips, and other renovating creps re- 
quire a richer soil than wheat. Ifa soil is rich 
enough to produce a heavy crop of clover, it is 
rich enough, even after the clover is grown and 
removed from the land, to produce a fair erop 
of wheat. But continue the practice of raising 
and selling clover, and the yield of clover will 
gradually and perhaps rapidly diminish, fol- 
lowed by a decreased yield of wheat. 

We can not raise too much clover, but it must 
either be plowed under er fed eut on the farm, 
and the manure carefully saved and returned to 
the land. Any other doctrine is unsound # 
theory and detrimental in practice. 


American farmers can not be too often re- 
minded that what we should aim at is, fewer 
crops, cleaner culture, and a larger yield per 


. acre. We are a great beef-eating people, and 
are taking kindly to good mutton when it can 
be found. Already a large proportion of the 
beef consumed in the Atlantic cities is raised 
west of the Mississippi. The price for the mo- 
ment happens to be low, but it will not remain 
so long. The farmer who raises good beef or 
mutton in New England, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, or any of 
the older settled States, need not fear that the 
half-wild cattle of Texas or elsewhere are going 
to drive him to the wall. There is no sort of 
danger. Unaided, nature can not compete with 
agriculture any better than the Indian can com- 
pete with the Anglo-Saxon. Our population is 
rapidly increasing, and the demand for meat 
will continue to increase from year to year. 
The causes which lead to an over-supply for a 
few months are only temporary. The demand 
is unceasing, and he is a wise farmer who looks 
ahead and quietly and perseveringly improves 
his farm and his stock. He is certain of his re- 
ward. Wool, mutton, beef, pork, cheese, butter, 
milk, poultry, and all other animal products 
will be wanted more and more as the condition 
of the world improves. There are millions of 
people, even in Europe, who seldom taste fresh 
meat. An Irishman eats double the meat and 
does double the work here that he did at home. 
Even the Chinese in this country eat meat as 
seon as they can earn money enough to buy it. 

The point I want to get at is this: We have 
a large country. Land is comparatively cheap, 
and labor comparatively high. Crops are great 
in extent but small in yield, and many of our 
farms are getting more weedy and less pro- 
ductive. Now, what we must aim at is to make 
them cleaner and richer. We must devote less 
land to the production of wheat and other grain 
that is sold, and more to the production of such 
crops as are fed out to animals on the farm. We 
all know that it is far better to raise 300 bushels 
of wheat from ten acres than to plow, seed, and 
reap twenty or thirty acres to get the same 
amount. We obtain no more money for the 
crop in the one case than the other, but the 
profits are quadrupled. The market is not glut- 
ted with grain, and there will be more meat and 
wool to sell, and more manuretouse. To bring 
this about, we must summer-fallow when neces- 
sary; sow clover more frequently, and not sell a 
pound; let our land lie longer in grass; and 
when it is broken up and planted to corn, culti- 
vate it very thoroughly, and not overcrop it before 
it is seeded down again. In some cases it will 
pay to summer-fullow, and then seed the land 
down to grass without a grain crop. We must 
aim to save labor, enrich our land, reduce the 
area under tillage, and, when it is plowed, cul- 
tivate thoroughly to kill weeds and develop the 
latent plant-food in the soil. 

Plant-food is the farmer’s capital. It is pres- 
ent in large quantities in most of our soils, but 
a great proportion of it lies idle. Our profits 
will be in proportion to the amount of this 
plant-food that we can render available and keep 
in active circulation without allowing it to 
diminish faster than fresh quantities are devel- 
oped from the soil by the decomposing and dis- 
integrating action of the atmosphere. 





How Mucu Srp, AND How sHOULD IT BE 
Sown ?—A bushel of wheat contains 660,000 
grains. If this quantity should be spread 
equally over an acre of ground, it would give 
nearly 10 square inches of space for each plant; 
each plant would be a little more than 3 inches 





from the next, and there would be 15 plants to 





each square foot. Ifthe seed were sown in 
drills 9 inches apart, there would be a plant to 
each inch in the drill. It is well known that 
in broadcast sowing much of the seed is covered 
too deeply, and some not sufficiently, and thus 
possibly a half of the seed sown is wasted. In 
drill-sowing a much greater proportion of the 
seed produces returns, because of its even cover- 
ing and more regular. germination. If each 
seed should produce but one perfect ear, 
the yield would be over 80 fold, but it is safe 
to say that every healthy wheat-plant will 
produce at least three. stalks, so that, should 
the whole of the seed sown mature, a crop of 
90 bushels would be the result. There is no 
doubt but drill-sowing will produce a better 
yield than broadcast sowing, as much more of 
the seed will successfully germinate, and the 
expense of drill-sowing being less than hand- 
sowing and harrowing afterwards, we would 
advise all those who can buy or hire a drill, to 
abandon broadcast sowing. 


> cen 





Lime and Lime-Kilns. 

The use of lime in agriculture dates back 
many centuries in the Eastern world. From 
the commencement of the Christian era the 
farmers of the most civilized parts of Europe 
were in the habit of spreading it upon their - 
fields, and at the present day the custom is so 
thoroughly established that no rotation, what- 
ever course it may consist of, is complete with- 
out a liming. In Europe, farmers have been 
for hundreds of years working to increase 
the fertility of their farms, while during the short 
time our lands have been under cultivation, they 
have been subjected to a process of exhaustion. ° 
This operation is now at an end, tlie process can 
go no further, and it is absolutely necessary 
that every possible effort be exerted to restore 
our Jand without delay, or impoverishment must 
be the result. Large tracts of Jand, more especial- 
ly in the Southern States, are abandoned so far 
as agriculture is coneerned, and it needs no pro- 
phetic eye to see in advance many Western ° 
lands in the same predicament. No fertilizer 
exists in such abundance, er can be produced in 
condition fit for use so inexpensively, as lime. 
Protruding almost every where above the earth’s 
surface, it can be procured in almost every lo-: 
cality without great expense of carriage; in 
fact, we doubt whether there are so many as 
one fourth of the farmers of the United States 
or Canada that can not’ procure limestone 
within half a dozen miles of them. 

The mode of preparing lime is so simple, that 
farmers who live in those districts where it 
is regular employed, commonly prepare it for 
themselves. Thre eastern part of Pennsylvania, 
and the adjoining parts of New Jersey and 
New York, comprise within their limits a large 
majority of the kilns in which lime is burnt , 
for agricultural purpeses. Almost every farm 
has a lime-kiln as-part ef its establishment, and 
lime-burning takes place regularly each year. 
The kilns are structures of stone, for conveni- 
ence erected in a bank, so that limestone and 
fuel can readily be brought to the top. They 
are built about 16 to 20 feet square and 12 feet 
high (fig. 1). The imside is built up round, 
gradually widening until half up; then it is 
drawn in again, so'as to make it something of 
the shape of an egg. Smooth stone, that will 
stand fire, needs to be used for the inside. An 
arch is made in the front, from which the lime 
is drawn when ready. The kiln is charged by 
alternate layers of limestone and fuel until filled ; 
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the archway is then built up so as to > regulate | 
the draft, and fire is sect. A regular, steady heat | 
is kept up until the stone is well ignited, when 


shows a draw-kiln, or one that is always burn- 
ing and yields lime twice a day. It is charged 
regularly with limestone and coal at the top, 

and every twelve hours 


= Beg Z= = — : the lime is drawn out at 
Se pea «dDthe bottom. These are 
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ae ae nate used where lime is burnt 





= to supply a large de- 
= mand, and in some locali- 
ties in Pennsylvania the 
demand is so great as to 
keep large numbers of 
these kilns continually 
i working. Some companies 
employ a capital of two 
to three hundred thousand 
dollars, and ship their 
lime by schooners to Dela- 
ware, Maryland, and Vir- 
ginia. These establish- 


a as a | i" f ments are on the Schuyl- 
nt x a iit f) ou) kill weg and hundreds 
“ — pewilus: . Of vessels load there each 
ieee Fel We lvahs seven ae = ~ year to supply the farms 
7 of those States, a great 

many of which can be reached by the waters 

of the bays and large rivers. Lime is now pro- 
duced at these kilns for eight cents per bushel. 
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the drafts may be closed and the fire moderated. 
Ten days will suffice to calcine the lime, and it 
may then be drawn off for use. Many farmers, 
however, who find it difficult to build a kiln, 
avoid the expense by put- 
ting up pits. These.are 
piles of stone and fuel, 
properly arranged, around 
which are loose blocks of 
stone laid up with earth 
or clay to close the inter- 
stices ; a few rough boards 
are then put up around, 
and held by stakes, and 
clay rammed down. be- 
tween them and the pit, to 
confine ‘the heat. As the 
fuel and stone burn down 
and the upper part falls 
in, fresh wood and stone 
are put in, and the. heap 
kept covered. The top 
needs a covering of sods, 
damp grass, and clay, to 
retain the heat. — This 
needs constant attention, but where lime and 
wood can be procured, ,no money outlay is 
necessary. Where labor and material are plen- 
tiful, these are all that is required. Three cords 
of wood will burn a pit of five to seven hun- 
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g. 2. —PERPETUAL LIME- KILN. 


Morton Sueer.—Rhode Island is famous for 
its fine mutton, the South-Down of the islands 
of Narragansett Bay rivaling that of England. 
| On Conanicut, Mr. Tucker makes it pay reason- 
aly well, and has the satisfaction of serving the 
public with a prime article 
of meat and woo]. He had 
160 sheep last fall, raised 
from them 192 lambs, which 
“- he sold for $5 each, and 
sheared from the sheep 3'/2 
pounds of wool each, worth 
fifty cents a pound. The 
sales from his flock, then, 
are 192 lambs, $5=$960; 480 
"Ibs. of wool, at 50 cts. =$280; 
whole amount, $1,240, or 
$7.75 for each sheep. A 
Pennsylvania farmer bought 
last fall eleven sheep for 
$20.90, and sold wool this 
spring for $12.90, and lambs 
for $836=$48.90, or $4.44 for 
each sheep. They do these 
things a little better in Con- 
necticut. A farmer there 
bought ten sheep in Feb- 
ruary, for $40. Sold from them ten lambs at 
$7 each=$70, and wool $15=$85 for the whole, 





Fig. 3. —LMe- “KILNS ON THE SCHUYLKILL, 


dred bushels of lime, if used economically, and 
Figure 2 


the fire not allowed to blaze out. 








| jured the fodder, before it is cut. 
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or $8.50 for each sheep, realized in six months 
from purchase. The capital is stil] unimpaired, 
and good for oe year. CONNECTICUT. 
et (> See > 
Gate-Posts. 
—e—— 

Notwithstanding all the improvements in 
gates, the old-fashioned swing-gate still remains 
master of the situation. If only the chief de- 
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GATE-POSTS. 
fect inherent in it—that of sagging—could be 
prevented, we prefer it to any of the new- 
fangled ones. We have, for several years past, 
arranged our gate-posts in such a manner 
that sagging and heaving- by the frost are 
both impossible. The posts are framed in a 
stout sill; about two feet above this a girt is 
framed in; this acts as a brace in such a man- 
ner that the posts are rigidly kept in place. 
A trench three feet deep is dug, the frame and 
posts are set up therein, and the earth is well 
tamped and compacted around the sill. _The 
upper girt need not be sunk more than a few 
inches beneath the surface, but the earth should 
be well tamped and forced under it, that it may 
not suffer from loaded wagons being driven 
over it. These posts may be guaranteed to stay 
where they are placed until inevitable’ decay 
overtakes them. This may be put off by using 
seasoned timber well soaked in crude petroleum. 
eet 

Harvesting Corn. 

sie, 

Corn should not be left until the frost has in- 
The value of 








corn fodder is becoming 
better appreciated every 
year, and more care is 
taken in curing and 
preserving it. The first 
care, then, should be in 
cutting it before it 
damaged by frost or 
over-ripening. As soon 
as the corn is glazed, it 
may be cut. This is a 
tedious operation, but a 
division of labor will 
lighten it. The usual 
plan is to cut a few 
hills and set the stalks 
around a hill not cut off, 
which helps hold them 
up; then twist the top 
of one of the stalks 
round the bundle to hold 
it together, and make 
this the foundation for 
a shock, which is built 
@ by bringing several 
armfuls and _ placing 
them around the foun- 
dation, already set up, until the shock 
sufficiently large, or a certain number of hills 
are cut up. Then the workman lays down 
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CORN BINDER. 
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his knife, and ties the shock, selecting a 


pliable stalk for this purpose, and passes on 
to make another. Instead of this, let the men 
pass along the rows, each man taking three 
rows, and, pushing the hills from him, cut off 
each hill with a single blow, laying the stalks 
down with the tops towards the next row, the 
next man laying his stalks with the tops towards 
those cut by the first one. Thus the stalks will lie 
in double rows, the tops towards each other. 
When a few rows have been cut, one can turn in, 
and set up and bind. When the shock is set up, it 
may be readily tied by using the binder figured on 
the preceding page. It consists simply of a 
stout wooden pin, with a crank on the end of 
it; a small pin is passed through it, to which is 
fastened a cord with a loop on theend. The 
pin is thrust through the loose stalks, the cord 
is passed around it, and the loop passed over 
the small pin. The crank is turned until the 


shock is drawn sufficiently together, when it can 
be easily bound with a stalk, without danger of 
its breaking. 

With the labor divided in this manner, one 
eutting and one setting up and binding, much 





more corn can be cut in a day, than on the old 
plan, by which much time is lost. 
—— —s + mt Oe > 


Portable Fences. 


—_—_o—- 

A subscriber from Kansas sends us drawings 
of some fences, which we here illustrate. 
That shown in figure 2 is similar to one in com- 
mon use; the chief difference, which seems to 
be an improvement, is that a pin is inserted in 
one stake to support the lower rails, instead of 

‘ a separate stake, or a 
r stone, or a block, as is 


\\ # generally used. The 

7 — stakes are driven into 
Yas! _-—‘ the ground, as shown 

Vy by the dotted lines. 


Figure 1 represents a 
fence which has been 


‘\——. found sufficient to 
ee —= \wux turn Texan cattle, 
Py \ \ which are largely 
f} \ pastured in Kansas, 

\ and which are sup- 


) _ posed to have little 





Ay 
\by AMT respect for fences. 
s The principal post is 
ROY placed in a leaning 
PANY position, and #8 sup- 


ported by a stake, 
which is driven into 
the ground. In removing this fence, it is neces- 
sary to remove the rails of each alternate panel 
only ; the other panels then can be moved whole, 


Fig. 











WEIGHING Stock.—It would be a profitable 
investment for almost every farmer to have in 
his barn a platform-scale capable of weighing 
at least 600 Ibs. As it is, most farmers are at 
the mercy of every one they trade with—millers, 
butchers, and merchants. It is a good business 
fashion for a man to know exactly how many 
pounds of grain or pork he has in his wagon 
when he starts out to deliver it, and he will 
then know beforehand just how much cash he 
should bring back home. A farmer, as a rule, 
can not estimate as accurately as he should, the 
live weights of stock; it is the consequence 
of not using the scales sufficiently often. He 
should know the weight of his shoats monthly, 
and the weight of each hog when put up to fat- 
ten, and its dressed weight when made into 
pork. Then, if he weighs his feed as used, he 
can tell what profit he makes. In the mean 
time he will learn to judge of the value of a 
live hog, and if an occasion occur, as it often 
does, when he has a chance to buy a few head, 
he will be able to tell pretty nearly what he can 
afford to give for them. The fact is, the scales 
are one of the most valuable implements a 

77, farmer can possess, and he 
should not, if he can help it, 
be without them. 

aie 
Working Oxen. 

The patient endurance of 
neglect, and the heavy work 
performed by oxen, make them 
valuable on many rough or 
partially cleared or broken-up 
farms. Onsmooth land in fair 
condition, that has been well 
tilled or where machinery is 
in use, their gait is too slow 
to be profitable. Their drivers 
seem to become inoculated 
with the same deliberateness 
of motion, and on farms 
where vigor or promptitude of labor is re- 
quired, their use becomes intolerable. Where 
there is a diversity of labor to be undertaken, 
however, they have advantages over horses. 
Where a furrow, on account of stumps, rocks, 
or fast stones, can not be plowed through with- 
out often stopping, where logs are to be 
hauled, where ditching has to be done, or 
where work is unsteady and many intervals of 
idleness come in between working spcils, there 
they will be found more 
useful than horses. There is 
no harness to be broken by 





splints, or the numerous ailments that render 
horses unsound; and if by any accident they 
become disabled, if they have been kept in good 
condition, the butcher is always ready to take 
their carcass. These, to many men, are yalua- 
ble considerations, and yet, though our advice 








Fig. 1.—CANADIAN MODE OF SHOEING OXEN. 


has often been sought on the subject of using 
oxen in preference to horses in certain condi- 
tions, we havc been very eautious about recom- 
mending their cmployment to some men, main- 
ly for the reason that few have the tact and 
patience necessary to use them satisfactorily. 
Great gentleness an.l patience are necessary, and 
a hasty-tempered person would never get out 
of a yoke of oxen half the work they would be 
capable of performing. Oxen should in all 
cases be kept shod, more especially on the front 
feet, which often become so tender as to almost 
cause lameness, before it is suspected. There 
is no difficulty in shoeing oxen if a proper frame 
is provided. As they will not permit their feet 
to be handled like horses, it becomes necessary 
to sing them up, so that the feet can not touch 
the ground; they will then remain tractable. 
The want of such a frame is often a source of 

experse to the owner of a pair of oxen, who is ~ 
somctimes compelled to send them many miles 
to be shod, occupying a whole day on the jour- 
ney. A few such trips would pay for a frame, 
when the shoes might be nailed on at home. 
We give in fig. 1 a sketch of the necessary 
frame, which speaks for itself, so far as its gen- 
eral construction is concerned. The ropes are 
arranged over the rollers so that the turuing 








sudden jerks; when a heavy 
pull is needed, they will throw 
all their weight in with 
steadiness, and try and try 
again, without floundering 
around, or seesawing, as many 
horse teams will do in the 
hands of injudicious drivers. 
They will work anywhere 
with safety, and if hopelessly 
stuck in a soft place, will re- 
main with patience until ex- 
tricated; and when labor is 
over for a time, they can’ be 

































































turned out anywhere to graze 
or browse around in the 
woods, to be brought home 
when wanted, and hitched up for work 
again in a few minutes. They will exist under 
treatment that would ruin any horse; never 
have heaves, colics, or bots, or ringbones, or 
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Fig. 2.—FRAME FOR SHORING OXEN. 












of the center one draws up the ropes over eacl: 
of the others, and so lift equally. The hoist- 
ing part needs to be made sufficiently strong to 
bear the ox. Fig. 2 shows a rough-and-ready 
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plan of shoeing oxen which we have seen among 
the lumberers of Canada. The ox is thrown 
and held down while the shoes are fixed, the 
feet being kept drawn up tightly together. The 
‘animals seem to understand it and keep com- 
paratively quiet. Ox shoes (fig. 3) need to be 
made much lighter than horse shoes and are 
differently shaped; Most blacksmiths know 





Fig. 3.—OXsHOEsS. 


how to make them, yet we have found some 
that did not; we therefore give a representation 
of the shape of the shoe, two of which are re- 
quired for each foot, a lef and a right onc. Any 
one that can nail on a horse shve can fix an ox 
shoe. The Devon eattle make by far the best 
working oxen. They are active, strong, and 
tractable, easily kept and fattened, and make 
first-class beef whea slaughtered. 
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Pricxiine Seep WHEAT.—The results of ex- 
periments have fully substantiated the benelit, 
as a preventive of smut, of pickling the seed 
preparatory to sowing it. The pickle may be 
either common salt dissolved in water, strong 
enough to bear up an egg, or sulphate of 
copper, at the rate of one pound dissolved in 
eight gallons of water. The pickle should be 
placed ina tub, the seed poured slowly into it, so 
that the light grains will float; these are to be re- 
moved, as they should not be sown. The seed 
may soak for a few minutes, then take it out 
and put it in a heap on the barn-floor to drain; 
after draining, mix it with some fresh-slaked 
lime, until it is dry, then sow it immediately. 








A Simple Stump Puller. 
ciiiane 
W. S. Ramsey, Butler Co., Pa., wants a stump 
puller. In reply we give an illustration of a 
simple but yet very efficient one, which has done 
It is worked by a lever, 


us some good service, 





A STUMP PULLER, 


moved preferably by a stout yoke of oxen. The 
end of the lever is supplied with a strong clevis, 
sufficiently long to pass around so as to be used 
on either side. The fulcrum of the lever con- 
sists of a chain which is to be fastened to the 











largest stump near (a); on each side of this is a 
clevis with a short chain and hook: attached. 
To work the machine, fix a chain to the stump 
to be pulled, hook on to one of the short chains 
of the machine (8), draw up the oxen until that 
chain is tight; hook on the other chain (¢), turn 
the team, and draw up as far as they can go; 
hook the chain (4), turn and draw again, and 
so repeat until the stump is drawn out. Then 
fasten on to another, and repeat the process un- 
til all the stumps are out within reach of the 
one the machine is anchored to. The machine 
will then have to be moved to another anchor- 
ing place, and so on until the field is cleared. 
The last stump left must be grubbed out. It 
will be necessary to remember that the power 
of this Jever is very great, and stump pulling 
requires stout implements and chains. A 
breakage may not only cause delay, but a blow 
from a snapping chain may very easily be fatal ; 
it is therefore absolutely necessary for safety 
that the chains be made of the best iron, with 
the best workmanship, and strong enough to 
hold against all the resistance they may meet. 
The lever sheuld be strengthened with iron 
plates in those parts where the holes are bored 
for the clevis bolts. ns 





The Mother’s Milk for Calves. 
_—_—_——. 

I visited one of my neighbors yesterday, who 
has a reputation for raising good stock. He 
showed me a Jersey heifer, as he called her, one 
year old. The sire was Joe Hooker, No. 465, 
Am. J. C. C. Register, a fawn-and-white bull of 
high reputation. The dam was a large fawn- 
and-white cow, represented as purely bred, but 
without recorded pedigree. She looks enough 
like Sharpless Duchess, 101, Am. J. C. C. R., 
to be her sister. She had been bought by a 
former owner for $450, on account of her great 
excellence as a milker. This yearling heifer 
looked so much like the Guernsey stock, that 
good judges would call her a thorough-bred 
Guernsey.” She was quite as large as common 
two-year-old Jerseys. But it was not good 
blood alone that had made this well-developed 
heifer. She had run with the mother ali last 
season and was now in flush pasture. This 
told the story. A full year has been gained by 
good feeding, and she will be a well-grown 


cow with a calf at two years old. I have been | 


trying this experiment on my farm the past two 
years, and am perfectly satisfied there is no sub- 
stitute for the mother’s milk in raising good 
milking stock, Milk is the natural food of 
calves, and on the plains of 


and milk are plenty, they suck 
the cows until they dry up. Milk 
is costly on Northern farms, 
especially Jersey milk, which is 
nearly half cream. It seems al- 
most too good to give to a calf, 
however handsome. But the 
Jersey heifer, if a Herd-Book 
animal, and well raised, is also 
avery costly animal. With the 
mother’s milk invested in the 
calf, she is likely to be grace- 
ful, and to gain some of the 
fancy points which command 
high prices, It is better to 
raise heifers worth $300 at two years old on the 
mother’s milk than. to raise them worth $100 
on hay-tea and skim-milk. No more slops 
and pot-bellied yearlings for me. | 
CONNECTICUT. | 








Grain-Bins and Corn-Cribs. 
ne Se 
Much inconvenience in handling grain is oc- 
casioned by a faulty construction of the bins in 
the granaries. Generally the grain has to be 
shoveled out over the top of the bin into a bag, 


——————— 
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Fig. 1.—SECTION OF GRAIN-BIN. 








requiring two persons to perform the work. 
We recommend an improvement illustrated in 
figure 1. The bin is raised on short posts a few 
inches from the floor. This prevents the tapping 
of the grain by rats and mice. These often cause 
great loss by gnawing holes through the corner 
of the bia, through which much grain escapes, 
A false bottom, with sufficient elevation to 
cause the grain to flow towards the front, is 
arranged, and a slide-door at the bottom 
permits it to run into a half-bushel stand- 
ing on the floor; from whence it may be 
transferred to a bag, if desired. One man 
can now perform the job alone. If the door 
be placed at the center of the bin, the bot- 
tom may be arranged so that every grain will 
run out asit is wanted. To effect this, the bot- 
tom must slope every way towards the outlet. 
Many country millers who handle a good deal 
of grain might profitably have their bins made 
in this manner, 

Cern-cribs might be improved in a¢:uble way 





Fig. 2.—IMPROVED CORN-CRIB. 


by a somewhat similar arrangement of the floor. 
Generally, if any mold occurs in a crib, it is on 
the floor, as here is found the first corn put in, 
which is generally dampest, and here the least 
ventilation takes place. A floor raised “ roof- 
shaped” (fig. 2), and holes bored in it for ven- 
tilation, would effectually prevent dampness or 
mold in that part of the crib; and if slide-doors 
are put here and there at the bottom, at con- 
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venient places, the crib may be emptied, or near- 


ly so, Without taking a shovel or scoop into it. 
We have found that rats may be excluded from 
thecrib by a peculiar form of post, turned smooth- 
ly in the lathe. - The shape is somewhat like a 
mushroom, the stalk smallest at the bottom. 
The blocks (sunk in the ground) are of wood, 
with holes made to receive the posts, which en- 
ter four or five inches and fit tightly. This causes 
the crib to stand firmly. When the posts are 
made smooth with sand-paper, no rats or mice 
will mount them. 


, 
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LARGE vs. SMALL Pias.—Mr. Hinman, of 
Connecticut, writes: “ Pigs with us this year 
sell at about six dollars each at weaning time. 
Last year my neighbor,who keeps a large breed, 
shad pigs which weighed at nine months old, 424, 
481, and 450 lbs., respectively, while mine at the 
same age weighed only about halfas much, and 
were very nice pork indeed. I think I fattened 
two pigs as cheaply as my neighbor fattened 
one, but is it your opinion that I did so enough 
cheaper to make the difference in the first cost, 
my two pigs being worth twelve dollars, and 
jis one only six dollars?”—If the two pigs ate 
as much as the one, and sell for no more per Ib., 
evidently the man who bought the small pigs 
joses three dollars per head. In other words, 
he pays three dollars per head too much for 
them. In such circumstances the feeder had bet- 
ter buy the large breed. But how is it, with 
the man who raises the pigsto sell? Jf the 
large breed, as our correspondent asserts, eat 
twice as much as the small breed, it is evident 
that two sows of the latter could be kept as 
cheaply as one of the former, and consequently 
the little pigs could be sold at half-price. If 
they bring as much as the others when ready to 
wean, the small breed is the most profitable 
to the farmer who raises them for this pur- 
If he both raises and fatiens them, 








pose, 
there would be, according to the state- 
ment of our correspondent, no difference. One 


breed would be as profitable as the other. 
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Pumps for Liquid Manure, 





A reader of the American Agriculturist in 
Kossuth, Ind., asks information 
about square or box pumps for 
liquid manure—one that he can 
construct for himself. We give an 
engraving of a pump (fig. 1) that 
has worked well in our hands, and 
one that can be readily made with 
such tools as a saw, hammer, and 
nails. The size may be made to 
suit any circumstances, The box 
must be fitted tightly together, so 
that it does not leak. The valves 
(fig. 2) are of wood, covered with 
sole-leather, which projects a 
quarter of an inch over the edge, 
so as to insure a light fit. They 
are hinged with a pair of common 
butt hinges to the 
pump rod, so that 
they will open the 
full width, to per- 
mait any solid mat- 
™ ter that may be in 
the manure to pass 
hal up without -chok- 
Fig.l. ing. The pump 
fod is a strip three or four. inches wide; at the 
bottom of it is fastened a hemispherical piece of 














Fig. 2. 





We also reproduce an engraving (fig. 8) of an- 
other kind of valve, which was figured in these 
columns several years 
ago. A valve of this kind 
may be used in any com- 
mon box pump. It will 
work where much coarse 
matter is mixed in. the 
liquid manure, as the sides 
of the valve are capable 
of being pressed closely 
together, affording room 
for the solid matter to 
pass beyond them, when, 
on being drawn up, they 
open again, and every 
thing is lifted and dis- 
charged. When it is neces- 
sary to use a long pump, 
as where the manure 
cistern is deep, and a pump 
of 12 feet or more is need- 
ed, we would put a sta- 
tionary valve at a con- 
venient distance, say four 
or five feet from the bot- 
tom. The pump rod need not then be so long, and 
the pump will work more easily. A discharge 
spout should be made in the pump, which renders 
the work more cleanly than when the manure is 
permitted to flow ‘over the top, as is sometimes 
done, causing splashing that might be avoided. 
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Fig. 3. 
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Early Lambs for Market. 


Where it is possible to get lambs to market 
early in the spring, a very profitable business 
may be made of raising them. Comynon native 
ewes put to a South-Down buck in August, will 
bring a lamb in the month of January that will 
fatten more readily (though it may not gain so 
great a size) than the Cotswold cross. A lamb 
dropped during the middle of winter sometimes 
requires attention during the first few hours of 
its existence to prevent its becoming chilled, 
after which it will need no extra care, and will 
thrive apace, if the ewe is properly fed. As the 
sale of fat lambs in May at 25 cents per pound 
is a profitable operation, it is worth while to 
give attention to producing them. Allow no old 
ewes to be coupled, as they can not raise a lamb 
so well as a young and hearty one. Select the 
best of the young ewes, and commence feeding 
them something extra from the day the buck is 
turned in with them. A little wheat bran is 
good, changed occasionally for a handful of rye, 
oats, or buckwheat.. See that these ewes don’t 
want water, and a trough containing a quart of 
salt with the fourth of a pint of sulphur mixed 
in, should be placed where they can get to it 
at any time, With good care most of the ewes 
will produce twin lambs. A good, full bite of 
aftermath, if it,can be had, should be given; if 
not, rather than injure the meadows, turnips 
may be pulled, or a few green corn-stalks cut 
for them; and when these fail, clover hay 
should be supplied freely. Excelleat care from 
the earliest periods of gestation will make the 
lamb, more than any after care could do, with 
neglect now. The sheep will also keep in good 
condition, and when the lamb is taken away in 
May. or June, will, fatten quickly, if desired, on 
the early grass, and can be turned off profitably 
as mutton, A small but well-selected flock 
of sheep may thus be made the most profitable 
investment of the farm, but it is undoubtedly 
true that the flock should be no larger than 





wood, which supports the valves, wien working. | can be properly handled and cared for. 
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Putting in Wheat, 
_poillliiices 

A crop of wheat is often only half as large 
as it should be, from the faulty preparation of 
the ground.. Manure and lime are supplied as 
abundantly as may be, but the land is plowed 
in such @ manner that the surface water is al- 
ways about the roots of the wheat, and the first 
frost heaves out the plants, It is too common- 
ly the case that fields are plowed from theput- 
side to the center, leaving, as the consequence 
of a few years’ plowing, a high bank around the 
fence, and a hollow in the center of the -field, 
with four diagonal hollows meeting there. This 
gives no chance for the water to get. away; it 
lies and saturates the surface. Now let the 
field be plowed iu lands, say 11 paces or 22 
feet wide; there will be a dead-furrow, causing 
drainage at least.6 inches deep at each ef these 
spaces, which will bring the surface-water at 
least below the level of. the reots of the wheat. 
Besides, there will be a number of watercourses 
which will carry off the surplus water, and by 
means of a connecting furrow it may be gener- 
ally conducted away from the field altogether. 
However much it may be advantageous to un- 
derdrain land, in many cases, from want of the 
necessary capital, it can not be undertaken. 
Then the best possible substitute must be found. 
Surface-draining by means of ridges and open 
furrows is the best. substitute, and if this style 
of plowing is properly performed, where the 
subsoil is not‘ remarkably retentive, the ground 
may be kept dry enough to prevent throwing 
out during winter. Above all things, the fush- 
ion of plowing around fields should be aban- 
doned when wheat is to be sown. It may an- 
swer for spring crops, but a better and neater 
plan of plowing, and one leaving the ground ii 
a better condition, could be easily substituted. 
Generally, it may be concluded that the ridge 
and furrow system of plowing is in all cases 
better on undrained.Jand than the flat system. 
Where. the Jand is underdrained, a swivel plow 
makes handsome work, and entirely avoids the 
bad effects-of plowing around the field. 


Dry. Earth in Veterinary Surgery 


BY GEORGE E. WARING, JR., OGDEN FARM. 





Perhaps I should say “‘ Cow-Doctoring,” for 
such a thing as Veterinary Surgery is unknown 
on this island of Rhode Island. I found, one 
afternoon late in May, that two of my men had 
been called to attend a sick cow belonging toa 
neighbor who was then absent.’ The animal 
had recently calved ; had been allowed to stand 
on a sand floor in which her hind feet had worn 
a deep depression ; and in “cleansing,” the ef- 
fort at expulsion, added to the low position of 
the hind-quarters, had forced out’-the entire 
uterus, and in frequent lying down and rising 
she had bruised and soiled the parts so that the 
whole was covered with sand, manure, and 
blood. When I arrived on the ground the parts 
had been only imperfectly. washed, and had 
been returned by main force—so far as I could 
learn, with more clotted blood and_ filth than 
would have been left on them by a more skill- 
ful practitioner. The cow was in an extreme 
state of exhaustion, and we tione of us thought 
it possible that she could live. The usual 
remedies were resorted to, and every thing that 
the very limited knowledge of the neighbor- 
hood could suggest, was done to make the ani- 
mal more comfortable—all to no purpose. She 


grew worse from day to day, and finally her 
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INDIANS GATHERING COTTO N-WOOD BARK.—Drawn sy W. M. CAry.—£ngraved for the American Agriculturist. 


owner told me, “That cow is going to die—the 
most offensive mortification has set in, and I 
see no way on earth to helpher. It’s a pity; 
she is avery good animal”—and he evidently 
felt (in dollars and cents) the full weight of his 
misfortune. I told him, if he considered her al- 
ready a lost cow, I would suggest another rem- 
edy that might succeed, but it was one which, as 
it was only an experiment, I would not advise in 
any but a desperate case. He said the cow was 
worth her hide, and no more, and he was ready 
totry anything. Iknew my prescription would 
lessen the poor animal’s pain, and would re- 
move the offensiveness of her mortifying wound, 
and so I gave it. “Take some of the finest 
earth of your garden (clay loam); make it air- 
dry; sift it finely, so as to get out all small 
Stones, and fibres of roots; and fill the womb 
with it, When some of this is expelled, put in 
a fresh supply, so as to keep as much dry earth— 
or pure earth—in constant contact with the 
_ wounded parts, as you can. Abandon every 

other form of treatment, and give the earth a 
fair chance.” He promised to follow the direc- 
tions, and drove on. From that fime until the 
aniddle of July, when I met him again on the 





road, I thought nothing of his cow, and proba- 
bly should never have thought of her again. 
He accosted me with: “ Well, that cow got 
well after all. I did exactly what you told me 
to, and it stopped the mortification right off. 
She is as well as ever now.” 

This is the whole story ; but it is a story full of 
suggestiveness for all owners of live-stock. For- 
tunately such cases as this are of rare occurrence, 
but there are all manner of wounds and ab- 
scesses and ulcers—which give infinite trouble, 
and which, under ordinary treatment, give 
much pain to the animal—that may be suc- 
cessfully treated with dressings of dry, clayey 
earth, and with immediate relief from pain. 
This is a remedy which all who can procure 
suitable earth can readily use. The only caution 
necessary is to avoid making the application to 
any sore that it is best to keep open. 





Gathering Cotton-wood Bark for Forage. 


ener aes 

The inner bark of some trees is very rich in 
mucilaginous matter, sometimes in sufficient 
quantities to be available as an article of food. 
This is notably the case in our Slippery Elm, 





the inner bark of which readily yields to water 
a rich mucilage, and the flour made from it is 
used as a nutriment for invalids. The barks of 
some poplars and willows are nutritious, and in 
times of scarcity are used by the people of Nor- 
thern Europe either as a substitute for grain, or 
to mix with their scanty supply of flour. Deer, 
rabbits, and other animals, both wild and do- 
mestic, in the absence of other food, frequently 
sustain themselves by eating the bark of trees, 
often to the annoyance of the cultivator. Some 
of the Indian tribes of the West rely upon the 
bark of the Cotton-wood (Populus monilifera and 
other species) as a forage for their hardy ponies, 
and gather stores of it for use in winter when 
other food is not to be obtained. The engra- 
ving is from a drawing by Mr. Cary, and repre- 
sents a party of Indians laying in their winter 
stock of cotton-wood bark, and shows their 
rude means of transportation. The writer has, 
oa more than one occasion, found the cotton- 
wood the only available forage for his animals. 
On reaching camp, trees were felled, and the 
animals allowed to browse upon the small 
branches and twigs, which were eaten with gréat 
avidity by the half-starved horses and mules. 
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The Southern Bush-Honeysuckle. 
oe 

In the rocky woods at the North, there grows 

a small Bush-Honeysuckle, a small and not very 

showy specics, with honey-yellow flowers, the 

Diervilla trifida. This species was called Dier- 

villa lutea by some of the older botanists, and 


SOUTHERN BUSH HONEYSUCKLE., 


seeing that name on a catalogue we ordered 
the plant. When the shrub came in flower, 
we found to our gratification that instead of the 
plant of the Northern States we had one pecu- 
liar to the Southern Alleghanies, the Diervilla 
sessilifolia, which, besides being rare, is © much 
finer plant than the other. We give an engrav- 
ing of a flower cluster of the natural size. 
Though this Southern Bush-Honeysuckle can 
not rank as a very showy shrub, it is an exceed- 
ingly neat one, and the modest color of its 
abundant flowers makes it an acceptable addi- 
tion to a collection. The showy and-very pop- 
ular Wiegelas are now placed i the genus Déer- 
villa, but they differ from our species in the size, 
shape, and color of the flowers. 
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The Common or Scoteh Broom. 
_e 

The engraving shows plainly enough that the 
Broom belongs to the Pea or Pulse family. It 
is a shrub usually growing from three to six 
feet or more in hight, and is found throughout 
Europe. In the south of Europe it becomes a 
small tree, 20 or 30 feet high. Its tough and 
slender green branches are angled, and bear 
small leaves, the lower ones of three, and the 
upper ones of a single leaflet. The flowers arc 
borne in the axils of the leaves, are of a golden- 
y@ow color, showy and fragrant. When the 
flower first opens, the style and stamens are 
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confined in the keel, but when touched or dis- 
turbed by an insect, they suddenly spring up- 
ward. As an ornamental shrub the Broom is 
not without beauty; the leaves are quite incon- 
spicuous, but the long stems are of 
adark green, and produce a pleas- 
ing variety when mingled with 
other shrubbery. 
The name indicates 
one of its most 
common uses, that 
of making brooms 
for sweeping, and 
it appears to have 
been used for that 
purpose in ancient 
times as well! as in 
modern ones. In 
the domestic econ- 
omy of some parts 
of Europe, the 
Broom is used for 
thatching, filling in 
hurdles for sheep 
and cattle shelters, 
and for fuel. Sheep 
are said to eat it 
readily at all sea- 
sons, and there have 
been times in Scot- 


land, when the 
ground was long 
covered with snow, 
that it has fur- 
nished the only 
avaiable food for 
the flocks. The 


branches, when rot- 
ted and beaten, af- 
ford. a fiber from 
which a good coarse 
cloth may be made, 
and in those coun- 
tries where it at- 
tainsa large size, the 
wood is valued for 
ornamental work. 
Formerly the plant was in repute as a diuretic 
and purgative. It is most readily propagated 
by seeds which are produced abundantly. The 
botanical name is Cytisus scoparius, though some 
botanists put it in a separate genus, Sarothamnus. 
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How to Build a Cheap Greenhouse, 


BY JAMES HOGG, 
pate 

[In the article upon building a greenhouse, 
given last month, the portion descriptive of the 
internal arrangement was by accident omitted, 
and is given here.—Eb.] 

InTERIOR OF Hovuse.—Inside, the front plat- 
form for the plants is carried along the two 
sides and the end. It is 8 feet wide and 12 
inches below the upper and inner edge of the 
plate strip. The walks are 3 feet wide, although 
they may be reduced to 2 feet 9 inches, and the 
extra 3 inches added to the center platform; 
the lower half of this platform is of the same 
hight as the front platform, and 18 inches wide; 
the center shelf is raised 10 inches, and is 3 
feet wide. 

All the lower sashes are screwed fast to the 
rafters, as is also every alternate upper sash, the 
intermediate ones sliding down to afford ven- 
tilation, A cap 3 inches wide is fastened to 
each side rail of the upper sashes that are fast- 
ened down; these cap pieces cover the side rails 
of the sliding sashes 1"{2 inches, and prevent the 














| wind from lifting them and blowing them off. 


For the purposes of yentilation it is not well to 
have the lower sashes loose, as the cold air ad- 
mitted directly over the plants very frequently 


COMMON OR SCOTCH BROOM. 


does injury to them, especially if there is the 
least neglect in watering them. All the venti- 
lation required in a house of this size can be had 
by lowering the upper sashes and opening the 
door at the end of the house. 

The sliding sashes should be hung with green- 
house sash pulleys, which are made in such a 
way that the cord can not slip off the sheave 
and jam between it and the jaws of the pulley. 
They can be had at any of the larger city hard- 
ware stores. The lower end of the sash-cord is 
fastened to belaying pins, or some similar con- 
trivance, attached to the rafter over the front 
platform. The joints of the rafters should all 
be put together with thick white lead and oil, 
and care should be had that the joints are 
mitered true and square. 

Heatina.—A really cheap method of heat- 
ing greenhouses, that is, one relatively as 
cheap as the structure itself can be made, has 
not yet been devised, although it has occupied 
the minds of garden architects for many years. 
The objects to be attained are: first, cheap ma- 
terials; secondly, quick diffusion of the heat 
throughout the house; and thirdly, the reten- 
tion-of heat in the apparatus, to be given out in 
the latter part of the night, when it is not con- 
venient for one to attend to the firing. The 
cheapest materials are brick, built into the form 
of a flue; for giving out heat quickly, sheet- 
iron pipe, like ordinary stove-pipe, is the best; 
and for retaining heat nothing yet devised is 
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better than a good hot-water «apparatus. 
The objection ordiuarily urged against the 
brick flues, is the escape of the gases evolved by 
the combustion of the fuel through the pores of 
the bricks, and more especially through the 
joints, these gases being very detrimental to the 
health of the plants. With care in the construc- 
tion of the flue, the escape through the joints can 
be almost altogether obviated, and if the draft is 
us it should be, no difficulty need be experienced 
from the escape of gases through the pores of 
the bricks. When any sort of cast-iron stoves 
is used, the objection generally made is the 
dryness of the atmosphere, superinduced by the 
hot iron, but this objection is founded upon a 
popular error, The dryness of the atmosphere 
is incidental to the winter season, as the moist- 
ure is all precipitated by congelation, and what 
moisture is artificially produced in the green- 
house is precipitated on the glass roof in the 
form of rime or hoar-frost, and this dryness 
will exist, if not counteracted artificially, under 
any mode of heating that may be adopted. 
Where the fire-pot of the stove is. simply cast 
iron, injarions effects may result if it is allowed 
to become red-irot, but this is owing to the ac- 
tion of great leat upon the metal which ap- 
pears to cause it to give out deleterious gases. 
What these gases are, has eluded the observation 
of investigators, as air passed over red-hot iron 
plates fails to show the presence of any special- 
ly deleterious gases, but yet is sufficiently deadly 
in its character to kill a cat in a few minutes, 
when inclosed in a receiver of such an atmo- 
sphere. This can be obviated by having the 
fire-pot lined with fire-brick or soapstone. 
Another objection to stoves is that they are 








water pipes that they give out a moist heat. A 
moments consideration will show the fallacy of 
this notion. The boilers are air and water tight, 
as are also the iron pipes themselves, and no 
vapor or moisture can escape from them except 
from the receiver, an iron column of perhaps 
six, eight, or ten inches in diameter, the evapor- 
ation from which would not exceed two inches 
in twenty-four hours. The great advantages in 





Fig. 2.—HORIZONTAL SECTION OF FURNACE AND 
FLUE. 


the use of a hot-water heating apparatus are 
the equable distribution of the heat throughout 
the house, making the temperature almost the 
same at one end as at the other, and the slow- 
ness with which the water gives out the heat it 
has taken up from the fire, thus insuring an 
evenness of temperature during the whole night. 
Its disadvantages are its cost in the first instance, 
and the slowness with which it Fesponds to the 
action of the fire. The latter can be obviated by 
adding to it sheet-iron pipes or flues for the car- 
rying off the gases of combustion from the fire, 
an arrangément which in our climate should 
never be neglected, as a great saving of fuel re- 
sults from it. This, however, is seldom done, 
as the arrangement and setting up of such ap- 
paratus is almost always intrusted to architects 
or mechanics who generally know little about 
the cultivation of plants. 

In heating by brick flues the main point to be 











Fig. 1.—VERTICAL SECTION OF FURNACE AND FLUE. 


either too hot or too cold, not. giving out the 
heat regularly; but the invention of base-burn- 
ing stoves has dene away with this, as they are 
so constructed as to keep up an equable temper- 
ature when due attention is paid to the regula- 
tion and adjustment of the dampers. 

The pipes, however, rapidly rust away, unless 
they are made of galvanized iron, especially 
those carried under the shelving of the front 
platform. The use of sheet-iron pipes has one 
great advantage in the rapidity with which they 
respond to the action ef the fire and heat the 
house quickly ; a matter of gréat importance in 
our climate, as it frequently happens that after 
a warm rainy day and evening in winter, when 
scarcely any fire is needed, the weather will 
suddenly clear up with high, cold winds from 
the westward, and before the fire can be got 
properly under way the temperature ef the 


attended to is the construction of the furnace, 
which, for a greenhouse such as is described in 
our last number, should be 12 inches wide, 12 
inches high, and two feet deep. These dimen- 
sions are somewhat larger than those usually 
employed, but we prefer, from long experience, 
to have plenty of room in the furnace, as the 
combustion of the fuel is more perfect, and 
when required is more rapid, as it gives an op- 
portunity to use a thin, quick fire when necessi- 
ty calls for it. The ash-pit should be of the 
same hight, if practicable, but it may be reduced 
to eight or nine inches in hight, if necessary. 
Both the ash-pit and furnace should be provided 
‘with cast-iron doors, both hung on one cast-iron 
frame, if they can be had made in this way; 
otherwise each door may have its own separate 
frame. The frame should be anchored into the 
brick-work. The furnace bars should be 24 
inches long, one inch thick, and one inch wide 
at each end, three eighths of an inch thick in 
the body, and two inches deep in the center. 
They rest at each end on a cast-iron bearer, 
15 inches long, and an inch square. 

The furnace should be lined with fire brick 
laid flat, and backed up on the two sides and 
back and on top with eight or twelve inches 
of common brick. The top of the furnace 
sliould be laid with a three-inch fire tile, 12 x 15 
inches. The flue starts from the top of the fur- 
nace; it is laid under the front shelf, on a foun- 
dation of brick, one brick thick, on the flat, and 





house will be so greatly reduced as to almost 
baffle all attempts to get it up*to the proper | 
point again before sunrise. 

It is often urged in favor of the use of hot- ; 


14 or 15 inches wide; the sides are built up of 
three bricks on edge, the clear space between 
them being 7 inches, making the area 7 x 12, 








if tiles are used for the covering; but, if bricks 
are used for covering, the width must be re- 
duced one or two inches. It is common to 
make the tiles with a rabbet on each end and to 
lay them with the rabbets overlapping each 
other, but as it is almost impossible to make 
them smoke-tight when thus laid, we always 
turn each alternate tile on its back and butt the 
edges of the rabbets together, which thus makes 
a@ groove or gutter half an inch deep and an 
inch wide, to be filled with mortar, and it is 
then perfectly tight. 

In laying the tiles or bricks as covering, we 
do not generally lay them so as to cover the 
full width of the sides, but regulate the width 
of the flue in such a way as to have the cover- 
ing (either bricks or tiles) short of the outside 
width of the flue, two or three inches, and lay 
the mortar on the edges in such a way as to 
make the flue appear as though its upper edges 
were chamfered. If the flue has to be carried 
under a doorway, it will be necessary to sink 
the furnace so far as to keep the bottom of the 
flue at its lowest part level with the top of the 
furnace; if it is carried lower than this, it will 
not draw. The bricks both for the furnace and 
flue should be damp when laid, and the mortar 
rather thin, Great care must be taken to lay all 
solid; every joint should be filled when laid, 
and so as not to require any “ peinting up” 
afterwards, neither should the flue be “ parged ” 
or plastered on the inside, as it soon drops off 
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Fig. 3.—GRATE-BAR—SIDE VIEW. 
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and chokes the passage. If the flue is not car- 
ried into one of the chimneys of the house, it 
should be taken through the side of the green- 
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Fig. 4.—GRATE-BAR—TOP VIEW. 





house and a separate chimney made for it. If 
there should be any danger of a bad draft when 
the chimney is carried up near the dwelling, the 
flue may be returned alongside of itself toa 
properly safe point, and then carried out. 

If the greenhouse is to be heated by a base-: 
burning stove, the stove-pipes should be five or 
six inches in diameter and made of galvanized 
iron. They may be suspended under the front 
shelves; but neither they nor the brick flue 
should come within 8 or 9 inches of any wooid- 
work, for fear of fire. 

A hot-water apparatus can only be set up by 
mechanics who are fully acquainted with the 
principles upon which 
it operates, and who 
have the mechanical 
skill necessary to put 
it together. There are 
several kinds of boil- 
ers in.use, and if any 
of our readers should 
desire to~ leat their 
greenhouse by this 
method, we advise 
them to apply to some 
one of those who make it a specialty; their 
advertisements are to be found in almost 
any horticultural journal. For an ordinary 
greenhouse, especially if of small size, a brick 
flue or base-burning stove will answer every 
purpose, at less than one half what a hot-water 
apparatus would cost. Under any arrangement 
that may be adopted the fire end of the mode 
employed should be at the coldest side of the 
house when it ean conveniently be placed there. 
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Fig. 5.—SECTION OF FLUE, 
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The Wakefield Cabbage — How to Select 
for Seed. 
BY PETER HENDERSON. 


After we had been growing the Early Wake- 
field cabbage in Jersey for a few years after its 
introduction from England, we found that it 
broke into over a dozen sub-varieties, of varying 
size of leaf and shape of head, and, worse than 
all, of varying earliness. No matter how care- 
fully we selected the heads that we used for 
seed, the same difficulty occurred. A few miles 
inland, somewhere near the Orange Mountain, 
we found that an old German was always ahead 
of us in having the first Wakefields in New 
York, and these too of a uniformity in shape 
that none of us nearer the city could produce. 
All inducements to get him to sell seed were 
disregarded, and year after year he kept the 
lead. Several plans were laid to circumvent 
him, such as ordering a hundred of his cab- 
bages with roots on. But old Carl was not to be 
caught so; he filled the order to the letter, mak- 
ing the buyer pay roundly for the roots, but 
took the liberty of first dipping them in boiling 
water! But one day he invited a friend and 
countryman to see his wonderful cabbages as 
they grew. This was a fatal day for Carl’s 
monopoly, for his friend had his eyes about him, 
and observed that several of the stumps from 
which the earliest heads had been cut were 
marked with a stake, as were a few of the choi- 
cest shape, as yet uncut. The secret was out. 
Carl’s success had been gained by persistently 
year after year selecting the earliest and finest 
heads; taking up the stumps from which they 
where cut, he planted them carefully, and tak- 
ing the young shoots produced from the stumps, 
he treated them exactly as we treat cuttings of 
a flower, that is, by planting the slip in the 
soil, watering it freely, and shading it until it 
rooted. After these cuttings or shoots of the 
cabbage were rooted, they were planted in the 
usual cabbage-frame, covered with glass in win- 
ter, set out in spring, and next July ripened seed. 
This process is too expensive and slow to fol- 
low for raising cabbage seed in quantity, but it 
is now used by careful growers to produce pure 
and improved stock from which to raise seed. 








Notes from the Pines. 
= 

Sweet Corn.—Much talk was made last 
spring about “ Moore’s Extra Early Concord.” 
It came from Massachusetts, and that was in 
its favor, for Massachusetts is next door to 
Rhode Island, where sweet corn was invented. 
Ican recollect when Rhode Island people used 
to send baskets of sweet corn, by stage—that 
was before railroads—to their friends in Boston 
who, in those days, knew not sweet corn. In 
adjoining rows, and upon the same day, I 
planted Crosby’s Early, Moore’s Concord, and a 
variety grown extensively about here known as 
Tom Thumb, Van Riper’s, Cadmus’, and by 
other local names. The varieties had the same 
care, and the last-named was fit for the table 
full two weeks before the others, Moore’s leading 
Crosby’s by a few days. But what stuff this 
Moore’s proved! I never saw such a mixed 
lot, and in size and color there was the greatest 
lack of unifermity. Some stalks were three 
feet high and others ten. Then as to smut—I 
never saw any thing to equal it. In a row 150 
feet in length I did not get three dozen ears, 
and of these not more than a dozen were of de- 
cent size, the rest being nubbins two and three 
inches long. I know that this variety does 





finely around Boston, but upon my light soil 
it has been the most provoking of failures. Still 
I shall try it again, as the unusually wet season 
may have had something to do with the unto- 
ward results, It is only by recording failures as 
well as successes that we can arrive at the value 
of varieties, 


SusprropicaL.—I made an odd bed, which 
thus far is very pleasing. The bed is a long 
oval in the lawn, andI put out two plants of 
Ricinus (Castor Oil) and set around them a 
margin of Colocasia (Coladium) esculenta. The 
luxuriance of the foliage of these produces a 
striking effect. Another thing that has given 
me much satisfaction is a clump of 


Arunpo Donax.—This is a native of our 
Southern States, but is quite hardy here. My 
plant of it is now in its second year, and its 
stems form an “immense clump ten or twelve 
feet high, of a bluish-green color. The leaves 
have a graceful curve, and are moved by every 
breeze. It is the “reed shaken in the wind ” of 
Scripture, and if it were better known it would 
be very popular. Itis not as graceful as the 
Pampas grass or Erianthus Ravenne, but it 
requires no petting nor protection, and has a 
sturdy elegance of its own that is pleasing to 
look upon. Its variegated form is a poor grow- 
er in comparison, but it isa showy plant, and 
worth the trouble of protecting it in winter. 


Tue Sorre, TREE. — This was formerly 
called Andromeda, but is now Ozrydendrum 
arboreum. The leaves are sour to the faste, 
hence the common name. It grows in its na- 
tive localities, the Southern and Middle States, 
to the hight of 40 or 50 feet. My specimen is 
about 15 feet high, and has been clothed for some 
weeks from “top to toe” with its long, one- 
sided clusters of white flowers, which in shape 
remind one of the Lily of the Valley. If you 
wish to plant a good thing and something out 
of the usual run of trees, try the Sorrel Tree. 
Near it isa specimen of another valuable tree, 


THE K@®LREUTERIA PARICULATA, than which 
nothing can be neater in its dark-green cut 
foliage. Its clusters of yellow blossoms are 
showy, and its bladdery pods still more so. The 
tree is remarkably clean, not liable to be trou- 
bled by insects, a good grower, and in all re- 
spects desirable. Yet nurserymen tell me that 
there is no sale for this and many other choice 
species. Peopleconfine their orders to maples, 
elms, and a half-dozen other well-known things, 
while really choice varieties remain as dead 
stock upon their hands, 


Fall Planting of Hardy Plants, 


BY PETER HENDERSON, 





All hardy plants,-that start early in spring, 
should be set out in autumn. The best time in 
this latitude is from October 15th to November 
15th; if later than this, they should be covered 
wit.) hay, straw, or some such material, to 
keep them from being severely frozen, The 
reason why such plants as Rhubarb and Aspar- 
agus do better by being planted in fall, rather 
than in spring, will be apparent when we con- 
sider their nature. Young or old plants of 
either Asparagus or Rhubarb, just as soon as 
the frost is out of the ground in spring, begin 
to develop the buds which form the stalks. 
Simultaneously with this starting of the buds, 
there is adevelopment of rootlets. Now, when 
we lift these plants to transplant in spring, these 
minute fibers are destroyed—not only by break- 





ing off, when dug up, but by exposure to the 
air. This does not seem materially to injure these 
roots, for either will grow and do well if the 
transplanting is delayed even late into the 
spring months. But what we contend for is, 
that they will do better, if planted so early in the 
fall—say during October—that these rootlets 
may be emitted, and be ready, if thus left undis- 
turbed, to impart vigor to the plant in spring. 
I am convinced that, particularly in light, dry 
soils, Rhubarb or Asparagus roots planted in 
October will give (conditions of soil and ma- 
nure being equal) a much better growth than 
when set in spring. Last fall I put out in Oc- 
tober, for my own use, a dozen roots of Rhubarb. 
Not having enough plants then to complete the 
row, I delayed getting additional roots until 
April. The result was, that we were pulling the 
stalks from those planted in October before 
those set out in April were showing signs of 
starting. This fall planting is equally advan- 
tageous with hardy bulbs. Our stock of Lilies 
is usually planted in October, and if by any 
chance some are left over until. spring, the 
growth is never so vigorous, aud the later the 
operation of planting is delayed, the weaker the 
growth. This many of your lady readers, no 
doubt, have experienced with their Hyacinths 
and Tulips. When planted early in fall, they form 
roots before cold weather sets in, and are ready 
to start early in the spring; but if the planting 
has been delayed until December, it is then too 
cold for roots to form, and the consequence is, 
a feeble flower in spring; or, worse yet, if Hya- 
cuiths, Tulips, or Crocuses are not planted until 
spring, the top starts before the roots, and the re- 
sult is complete disappointment, and if the bulbs 
flower at all, they. are weakand feeble. This 
may be still further illustrated by plants of an 
entirely different nature, in any section of the 
country where the thermometer does not fall 
lower than 15 or 20 degrees below the freezing 
point, Cabbages or lettuce plants set out in 
October, will come to maturity 10 or 12 days 
quicker than if planted in February or March. 
In many parts of the Southern States this fall 
planting of cabbages, or sowing or planting of 
onions, for market purposes, may be followed 
very profitably. No doubt it is done in some 
places, but I do net believe it is generally prac- 
ticed. In such localities the advantage of plant- 
ing Rhubarb or Asparagus in fall would be even 
greater than in colder districts, for if de- 
layed until spring, hot weather rapidly sets in, 
and, as in the case of Hyacinths or Tulips, 
above referred to, the tops start before the 
roots, and the growth for some time is feeble. 


Oe 
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Our Native Loosestrifes, 
—e—— 

There are many native plants which, while 
they possess neither a striking appearance por 
any marked qualities; are yet of such frequent 
occurrence,that most persons desire to know 
what they are and something about them. Our 
native Loosestrifes, though not of any great 
beauty, are of such frequent occurrence that 
specimens are often sent tous for a name, and 
we give engravings of two of our common 
species. The well-known Moneywort of the 
gardens, the leng, trailing stems of which make 
it such a favorite plant for hanging baskets, is 
a European species of Loosestrife, which has 
become naturalized in some places. The 
Loosestrifes belong to the genus Lysimachia, 
the name supposed to be from Greek words 
meaning @ release from strife; the common 
name in this instance being nearly a translation 
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of the botanical one. - Pliny states that in his 
time it was a popular notion that if the plant be 
laid upon a yoke of oxen when they are quarrel- 
ing, it will quiet them. It is not necessary to 


say any more about the botanical relations of 


QQ 


UPRIGHT AND FOUR-LEAVED LOOSESTRIFE. 


these plants, than that they belong to the large 
Primrose family (Primulacee), and have the 
general characters of that order. They are 
leafy-stemmed, with opposite or whorled leaves, 
and our species all have yellow flowers. The 
specimen at the right hand in the engraving is 
the Four-leaved Loosestrife, Lysimachia quadri- 
folia, and is noticeable for its symmetrical ar- 
rangement, the leaves being in whorls of four 
(sometimes more or less), with the flowers upon 
long and very slender stalks from the axils of 
the leaves. The other species is the Upright 
Loosestrife, Z. stricta, and has its flowers ar- 
ranged in a long pyramidal raceme. This is 
the showiest of our species, of which there are 
five others, to be found in damp thickets. 


The Trilliums, or Wake-Robins. 
ae ee 

In_looking through the volumes of the past 
six or eight years, we find that we have figured 
a large number of native shrubs and herbaceous 
plants, and that together they make a col- 
ection not to be rivaled by any exotics. We 
have endeavored to point out such natives as 
were worthy of cultivation, and to show lovers 
of flowers whose means were limited that they 
might surround themselves with beautiful ob- 
jects without other expense than the trouble of 
removing the plants from their native localities 
to the garden border. There are some excep- 











tions to the statement, but we may say as a 
general thing that wild plants improve when 
transferred to the garden. The chief reason of 
this is that the plant has undisputed possession 
of a sufficient amount of soil to allow it to de- 
velop to its fullest 
extent, and is not, 
as in its wild lo- 
cality, obliged té 
struggle with a 
host of aggressive 
neighbors. Each 
new work publish- 
ed abroad contains 
an increased num- 
ber of our native 
plants, and we find 
in English cata- 
logues very many 
more American 
plants than we 
find in those of 
our own florists 
and nurserymen. @ 
Among the beauti- § 
ful native plants§ 
that are eminently 
worthy of a place 
in our borders, are 
the Trilliums, or 
Wake-Robins. We 
have eight species, 
all of which are 
interesting, and 
some of them very 
showy. They have 
a tuber-like roof- 
stock, from which 
arises a stem bear- 
ing at its summit 
a whorl of three 
ample leaves, and 
a single terminal 
flower with its 
parts in threes. 
In the large White Wake-Robin 
(Trillium grandiflorum) the flow- 
er is from three to five inches across; white 
when it first opens, and when older chang- 
ing to rose color. This is our showiest 
specics, and a bed of it is truly beautiful. 
The Purple Wake-Robin, sometimes called 
Birthroot (Trillium erectum), is the species we 
have figured, and gives an idea of the general 
aspect of the others. The petals in this are 
dark purple or maroon color. These and other 
species are to be found in rich damp woods in 
the North and West. When transferred to the 
garden they require a year or two to become 
established, and then they will each spring give 
an abundance of bloom, and are almost unri- 
valed in beauty by any flowers of the season. 





Lettuce For Next Sprme.—Those who 
have not frames for wintering their lettuce can 
get an early start by sowing about the middle 
of this month the seed of some hardy variety. 
The Brown Dutch and the Green Winter are 
among the hardiest sorts. Sow where water 
will not stand, and when cold weather comes 
give a covering of leaves and brush. Around 
New York the plants winter perfectly well, and 
as soon as a well-enriched spot of ground can 
be got ready in spring the lettuce may be trans- 
planted and give a very early crop. 


Qe 
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PLANTS FoR WINTER.—It is a very common 
thing to take up and pot, about the time frost 











comes, those Verbenas, Geraniums, Ieliotropes, 
and other plants that have been in the borders 
allsummer. As a gencral thing this is labor 
lost. The plants have grown quite out of shape, 
and they are very long in recovering from the 


THE PURPLE WAKE-ROBIN, OR TRILLIUM, 


shock caused by removal, if they do soatall. It 
is as a general thing much better to strike cut- 
tings and get a stock of young plants, and the 
matter can not be attended totoo soon. Verbe- 
nas, Geraniums, and the like root readily if they 
are put in sandy soil in a shady place, or they 
may be artificially shaded. Heliotropes suc- 
ceed better if potted than do most others, but 
they should be lifted early, in order that they 
may be well established before cold weather. 
Cut back their straggling growth severely. 
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CURRANT AND GOOSEBERRY TREES.—The 
Gardeners’ Magazine (Eng.)describes and figures 
some remarkable currant and gooseberry trees 
growing in the garden of Col. Fox, at Kensing- 
ton. He has an avenue of gooseberrics trained 
as pyramids and thirteen feet high, and stan- 
dard currant-trees which are five feet from the 
ground to the commencement of the head. Our 
gardeners would find it difficult to afford the 
time to produce such specimens did not the de- 
structive attacks «f the borer render it quite 
impossible. Some years ago our horticultural 
books and journals advocated growing the cur- 
rapt and gooseberry in the form of a small tree, 
or upon 2a “single leg,” as it was then ealled. 
Such specimens make handsome objects in the 
garden, but as a general thing, after they have 
grown toa good Size, the borer finds its way 
into the stem and that is the end of it. Our 
cultivators have found, to their cost, that it is 
safer to have several stems than a single one. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


ge” (For other Household Items, see ‘* Basket” pages.) 
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Drying Fruit, Corn, etc. 


new 


J. N. Nind, Du Page Co., Ill, reminds us of a 
drying-box, which we think we have already pub- 
lished, but it is well to call attention to it at this 
reer. as it is a very convenient arrangement. It 

a box like a hot-bed frame, covered with one or 
more sashes. Window-sashes, or those made espe- 
cially for hot-beds, will answer equally well. The 
box should be higher at one side than at the other, 
to give a slope to carry off water, and the better to 
catch the sun’s rays. It should be in all respects 
like a kot-bed, except that it must have a bottom, 
and be set up upon pieces of joist, or some other 
material, to keep it from contact with the earth. 
Several holes are to be bored in each side of the box, 
for ventilation; these are to be covered with gauze, 
to keep out insects. Fruit, ete., will dry rapidly 
in such a box, and be kept clean; besides, it need 
not be brought in at night or during a rain. 

——1 9 a 


Home Topics. 
BY FAITH ROCHESTER. 
° = 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS.—Kate G., who knows what 
I wrote for Annette’s benefit last month, wants me 
to say something on the general subject of accom- 
plishments for women. She wauts to know what 
I would advise about studying music, painting, 
dancing, ete. 

From the busy lives of most persons, some 
things, very desirable in themselves, must get 
crowded out. ‘‘Every thing depends upon what 
gets crowded out,’’ dear Miss Craydock says, in 
Leslie Goldthwaite’s “Summer.’’ The accomplish- 
ments named above are not essential to the exist- 
ence, or to the absolute comfort of any body. But 
bare existence is, by no means, living ; and physical 
comfort is only essential as the necessary founda- 
tion for the healthful development of the higher 
faculties. The needs of the body are imperative, 
however, and you can not slight them without 
wronging the soul that inhabits the body. So it 
seems to me that every woman should be skilled in 
the preparation of wholesome food and comfort- 
able clothing, whether she knows how to play the 
piano or not; but let her also learn to make music. 

The best of all music is that of the human voice, 
well cultivated. It seems to me much better to 
learn to sing sweetly, than to learn to play on any 
musical instrument. Many voices, naturally good, 
are strained and spoiled very early by the effort to 
sing too loud. Some of the best professional sing- 
ers were allowed to sing very little during child- 
hood, or only with moderate power. ‘ Louder! 
louder!” the leader of singing at the Sabbath- 
school exclaims, and the young voices of the poor 
little victims stretch to their utmost capacity to 
satisfy the unreasonable demand. Some leaders of 
children’s singing seem te suppose that to keep 
time and sing loud are the chief requisites of good 
singing. Quality is sacrificed to quantity, and many 
a child suffers life-long injury from this cause. The 
ability to sing, even moderately well, is of great 
value to a mother. Most married women are 
obliged to give up their piano-practice while they 
have the care of young children, but there is a 
chance for some vocal music every day. You can 
not sing the little lullabys too sweetly. Every day 
I am thankful for my own poor little gift, which 
rarely comes into service anywhere except in the 
nursery. While one baby is lulled to happy rest 
by the singing of little rhymes from ‘‘ Songs for the 
Little Ones at Home,’’ a larger one sits near, or 
lies upon the floor, resting, too, and laying by hard 
questions to ask me at the first opportunity, about 
the meaning of what I sing. 

Among accomplishments to be desired I would 
rank the ability to read aloud with clearness and 
proper expression. It is a very rare accomplish- 
ment, but one that may be made to add greatly to 
domestic happiness. 

A great deal of time and money is fooled away in 
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lessons on the piano, where there is little natural 
gift in that line, and where the motive is merely a 
desire tomake a display. A young girl who wishes 
to study instrumental music had better satisfy her- 
self first that nothing more important is likely to 
be crowded out by her music lessons, and that a 
real love and talent for music animates her, more 
than the wish to shine in society. The desire to 
dazzle others, or to be admired, is an unworthy 
motive; not so with the honest wish to contribute 
in every way we can to the rational pleasure and en- 
tertainment of society about us. 

I think drawing—mechanical drawing, and sketch- 
ing from nature~should be taught to every child, 
not merely as an accomplishment, but as a useful 
art, and as legitimate training for both eye and 
hand. I don’t think much of learning to paint 
merely for the sake of getting a few ‘ pretty” 
pictures for your walls. However, there is pleas- 
ure and some degree of culture even in that. But 
there is more real culture in the patient copying, 
with pencil, or charcoal, of a burdock plant, study- 
ing all its outlines, and lights, and shades, just as 
you see it growing in your back-yard—or in your 
neighbor’s yard, for, of course, you don’t allow 
burdocks to grow on your premises! Any other 
plant will do. Halfa day’s faithful study of nature, 
in the attempt to copy her beautiful shapes and 
shadows, will make all nature vastly more beautiful 
and wonderful to you ever afterward. There is no 
danger of carrying this study too far, if you keep 
it from monopoljzing time that should be given to 
other duties. And when you come to use colors, 
the pleasure is increased. 

Kate mentions dancing. There is no harm in 
knowing how, and there is no harm in dancing. It 
may be made good physical culture and healthful 
exercise. Usually, this is not the case, and there 
are so many evils associated with dancing that I 
don’t feel ready to recommend dancing lessons 
very cordially. I wish we were all ready to take 
hold and free dancing from its evil associations, and 
consecrate it to good. It is a heavy task until the 
leavening influence of simple Christianity has 
spread farther and deeper through society, but we can 
at least try tospeak frankly, and without prejudice, 
about it. Did you read what H. W. Beecher wrote 
lately about his memory of the single time when 
his sainted mother danced before her little flock of 
children and their father ? 

In my opinion, it is for the good of man, and, 
therefore, for the glory of God, to cultivate the 
love of the beautiful, and the ability to express it 
as perfectly as possible to all the senses—not for 
the sake of the senses, but for the sake of the soul, 
to which the senses may all be made to minister, by 
judicious cultivation and exercise. 

Sunpay HeEapAcHES.— They are a reality—a 
dreadful reality—as many weakly persons know to 
their sorrow. Why should they come just once a 
week, and on Sunday, too? I used to won- 
der about it when I was a little girl, and 
had to lie abed, or in my _ eldest sister’s 
arms, enduring the misery of a sick or a ner- 
vous headache on a Sunday afternoon. The head- 
aches used to begin to come on, or to suggest them- 
selves somewhat, before I started for church ; and 
when I begged to stay at home on the plea of sick- 
ness, after 1 whole week of exemption from such 
suffering, I do not wonder that the request 
was deemed.absurd by stronger persons, and that I 
was sometimes obliged to choose between going to 
meeting or taking.a dose if I stayed at home. 

I can see now that the Sunday habits of many 
families are directly conducive to headache, 
stomach-ache, and other physical discomforts, with 
accompanying mental stupidity. When Sunday 
comes, overworked people are glad to sleep a little 
later than usual, and perhaps it is best that the 
should do so. But for people who are not over- 
worked, such late rising is a bad beginning of a 
good day, and sets the stomach out of order at the 
outset, by breaking in upon the usual habit of 
breakfasting. Some feeble persons can not lounge 
in bed after the time of waking, without rising 
with a headache. The stomach is already out of 
tune before the late breakfast is ready, and the chil- 





dren are apt to be hungry and cress. In many 
families it is any thing but a pleasant and leisurely 
task to get all the members ready for church or 
Sunday-school; and it is not strange that the body 
calls for rest, when once seated in the church pew, 
more earnestly than the mind for instruction. 
Drowsiness is a natural result of the whole week’s 
work and the whole morning’s proceedings. Add 
to this the poor ventilation of the church, the 
crowd of changing colors and shifting scenes, and 
the misery of many of the fashions of women’s 
head-gear, and it is not strange that many a mother, 
at least, feels as though she has done a hard day’s 
work when she goes home from church to a late 
and perhaps a heavy dinner. 

It would be more healthful, and so more religious 
in one sense, to have the hours for rising and eat- 
ing vary as little as possible from those observed 
on other days. Extra Sunday naps ought not to be 
made necessary by the irreligious conduct of the 
whole week. Earlier hours for bed every night 
would give a more reasonable and comfortable day 
of rest on Sunday. 


By Express or BY Post.—A friend lately sent 
me a present of a package of books and picture- 
cards of wild animals, birds, and foreign people, 
for the children. She sent by express, paying the 
charges herself. So I need not hesitate to say that 
she might better have sent the parcel by mail, as 
printed matter. Large parcels, on which you must 
pay letter postage, cost heavily ; but in this case the 
expense would not have been more than half what 
it cost to send the same so far by express. Had the 
distance been shorter, her way would have been 
the better one; but in sending by express, the ex- 
pense constantly increases with the distance, as the 
parcel changes from one line to another... You can 
send a printed parcel by mail from Boston to Ore- 
gon as cheaply as from Boston to Springfield. But 
be careful not to send any thing as printed matter 
which does not properly come under that head. It 
is easy to find out the law. on the subject, and silly, 
to say the least, to attempt to evade it. A friend 
once sent me a bouquet (much faded, of course, 
when I received it) in a newspaper, and I had to 
pay twenty-five cents for it when I took it from the 
office. A few words, thoughtlessly written on the 
margin of a newspaper by me when a school-girl, 
cost the friend so addressed twenty-eight cents, be- 
sides some shame on account of my folly. 


TREATMENT FOR ‘Cross CHILDREN.”’ — Mrs, 
Mann commends the good sense of a mother of her 
acquaintance who used to give her children medi- 
cal treatment to cure their evil tempers. She acted 
under the advice of a good physician, and the chil- 
dren, as well as their mother, learned to observe 
the moral effects of an emetic! It seems quite 
reasonable. In such a case, as in all others, ‘‘ pre- 
vention is better than cure.’”? A simple, whole- 
some diet, free from richand spicy and greasy com- 
binations, plenty of quiet sleep and exercise in pure 
air, and a clean skin—these are the preventive 
measures, if we would escape peevishness and 
quarrelsome tempers in children. Even with the 
greatest care for their physical Condition, we need 
not expect perfect dispositions, for the little crea- 
tures will inherit more or less of ‘‘the old Adam.’’ 

When young children cry much, the trouble is 
apt to be in the stomach. If we have reason to 
suspect that some undigested matter there causes 
the irritability, 1 warm-water emetic (sickishly 
warm) will sometimes bring speedy relief. Pieces 
of unripe fruit will sometimes be thrown up, and 
so cease to torment the little sufferer. I have sel- 
dom resorted to this; but a cool, wet compress, 
bound over the stomach and bowels, will often 
cause 2 marked change for tlte better in the temper 
of achild. When I find my child incapable of be- 
ing pacified by playthings or fun, I sometimes think 
to ask, ‘‘ Don’t you want a eompress on ?’’ and of- 
ten the suggestion is weleomed by the little one. 
Then I am glad enough that I did not punish for 
naughtiness, instead of trying to cure sickness. 
Sometimes hunger or cold makes a child peevish 
when we little suspect if. 


OATMEAL GRUEL.—This is a favorite dish with 
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us, and with many of our friends. I was glad to sec 
that William Cullen Bryant knows its virtues, and 
mentions it in his letter describing his method of liv- 
ing at such agood old age. He uses it asa breakfast 
dish. We more frequently take it for our supper. 
Oatmeal is yery nutritious. It has an odd taste, 
that is not always agrecable just at first, but it is 
generally much relished after a little trial. Some 
like the gruel thiuner than others do. We use 
about two level table-spoonfuls to a quart of water. 
Make a batter of the meal and a little water, and 
stir it into boiling water. Let it boil gently from 
fifteen to thirty minutes, stirring it most of the 
time. Of course most people will salt the water. 
I do myself, though not sure that it is necessary or 
best. Cream is all the seasoning we care for after 
it comes to the table, though some use sugar also. 
Stirred thicker, it makes an excelleut pudding. 
Knee-Breecues.—Mrs, B , Holley, N. Y. 
The little ‘‘ knee-breeches”’ are to be made, as you 
suppose, in two separate pieces, and fastened each 
to a button, or through a button-hole in the skirt, 
one on each side of the child’s body. Make them 
a little longer than the pattern given in the Agri- 
culturist shows. You will find no difficulty in ar- 
ranging the diaper under it—bringing the corners 
through under the straps of the little breeches. In 
spring or fall weather I sometimes put these on 
oyer the cotton drawers of my two-year-old baby. 


‘Hints on Making Pickles. 
BY ESTELLE EDGERTON. 

Care should be taken to procure unadulterated 
vinegar. It is very unsatisfactory to make pickles 
unless you are sure your vinegar is perfectly pure. 
It is better to go some distance from home to pro- 
cure reliable vinegar than to use that which is not 
warranted free from foreign acid. The quantity of 
salt water used in scalding the vegetables will indi- 
cate the quantity of vinegar required. About a 
pound and a half of salt toa gallon of water is the 
usual allowance for this operation. All vegetables, 
excepting onions, make better pickles, if young 
aud tender. I know a lady who pickled a peck of 
yellow butter-beans, full-grown, and bought at the 
grocery at a fancy price. They were highly and ex- 
pensively spiced, but when brought to table were 
s0 tough and stringy that it was found impossible to 
eatthem. Beansare not fit to pickle after the seed 
has commenced to absorb the juices of the pod. 
The smaller and greener bean-pods are, the nicer the 
pickle. When the conditions are right, they make 
as delicious a pickle as can be made. 

Very carly and green melons make a fine pickle. 
If they will not snap off, rind and all, without ef- 
fort, they are unfit for use. 

Most housekeepers differ in their methods of 
making pickles; but if ggod vinegar is used, the 
spices the same, and the vegetables tender, the re- 
sults will be very nearly the same. It is onlya 
question of time. What I mean is this: In the 
long run it does not matter so much what the salt- 
ing process has been, whether they have been in 
salt three days, twenty-four hours, or only a few 
minutes. Very excellent pickles can be made with- 
out putting the vegetable in salt at all, but it will 
take a longer time for the vinegar to penetrate it. 
The object of putting vegetables designed for pres- 
ent vinegar-pickling in salt and water is to extract 
or reduce the natural juices of the fruit in order to 
make room for the vinegar to enter readily. A very 
little alum dissolved in the vinegar restores the 
crispness lost through the aetion of the salt. All 
young tender and green vegetables are adapted to 
acid pickling, to whick sugar would be inappropri- 
ate; but ripe vegetables, which have lost their snap, 
such as yellow cucumbers, are better when the 
acid used receives a due proportion of sugar. Pick- 
led fruits are better when the sugar predominates 
over the acid of the vinegar. Cloves, cinnamon, 
and cassia-buds are, in my opinion, only adapted to 
thoge pickles in which sugar is used. Mace, mus- 
tard-seed, capsicums or red peppers, green peppers, 
garlic, black peppereorns, ginger-root, and buy- 
leaves are best adapted to a purely acid pickle. 








| Inpia Pickie.—After peeling and slicing a root 

of horseradish, chop it fine, also a half-dozen me- 
dium-sized onions, three or four green peppers, re- 
moving the seeds, and a cabbage. Pour over the 
whole, after mixing, a weak brine, and allow it to 
stand over night. Spice some vinegar with all- 
spice and mace, adding cloves and cinnamon, if 
you like. Heat the vinegar and spice to boiling, 
with a small quantity of alum, and turn it over 
the pickle. It will be fit to cat in three weeks. 

Youne Breans.—Gather them when quite small 
and tender. Pour over them a brine made in the 
proportion of an ounce of salt to a quart of water. 
It should be scalded. Let them stand over night. 
Drain off the brine, and pour over hot spiced vine- 
gar with a trifle of alum. 

Nasturtiums.—Let them stand in salt and water 
a few days, when they should be well drained and 
scalding-hot vinegar poured overthem. No spice. 
Put into a narrow-mouthed bottle and cork well. 

Peprers, GreEEN.—Take out the seeds. Soak 
them fora few days in salt and water. Then pour 
over them hot vinegar. They are good when opened 
carefully on the side, stuffed with cabbage, and then 
put into vinegar. 

MANGOES are made of young and tender mel- 
ons gathered late in the season. Cut out a small 
slice and remove the seedy portion. Stuff with 
small cucumbers, rudish-pods, nasturtiums, young 
onions, and cauliflower, or any thing you like, 
using mustard-seed as a spice, about a teaspoonful 
put inside of each melon; replace the piece and tie 
iton. The melons and stuffing ingredients should 
be soaked in brine for two days before fixing them 
for the vinegar. Pour the vinegar over them scald- 
ing hot, with a piece of alum as large as a hickory 
nut to a gallon. 

PEAcHEs, scalded in salt and water, thoroughly 
wiped, and hot spiced vinegar poured over them, 
make a good pickle. 

PurrPLe or Rep Casspace.—Take off all the 
tough outside leaves, slice them thinly and evenly, 
put them in layers, and sprinkle salt freely over 
each layer, and let them remain twenty-four hours. 
Drain the cabbage well. Boil up some vinegar and 
add alum, and spice to your taste, and pour hot 
over it. Repeat this process for three or four days. 

GHERKINS.—Scald in salt and water. Drain and 
pour hot spiced vinegar over them. 

CucuMBERS.—There are many different methods 
for putting up this fine pickle ; almost all are good. 
From two to four inches long, and as thick as the 
finger, is the best size. The quicker grown, the 
better. One way is to give them a good scald-up 
in brine, wipe, and pour over spiced hot vinegar. 
Another is to soak them in hot salt and water 
twenty-four hours, and then pickle them. You 
may put them in salt and water as you pick them, 
and finish them when they are all collected from 
the vines. Scalding several times will make them 
green and brittle. Peppers and onions improve 
the flavor. Horseradish and green grapes are ex- 
eellent, added to cucumbers, and, in fact, improve 
pickles generally. 

ARTICHOKES, JERUSALEM.—Soak iu salt and 
water for a few days, or until the skin can be re- 
moved. Rub off the skin, and pour boiling spiced 
vinegar over them, Let them stand in the vinegar 
four or five days, scald up again, and repeat this 
until the artichokes are thoroughly pickled. 


Onrons.—The best time to pickle onions is in 
October. Small button onions are the best. Cut off 
the end smoothly with a sharp knife. Pour a 
strong, hot lye over them. Let them stand until 
the skin is loose. Pour off the lye, and wash them 
in clear water before putting in the hands. Theskin 
may now be readily removed. When skinned pour 
over them a good brine, and let them stand a week, 
or until they are transparent. Drain and pour boil- 
ing vinegar over them. They need very little, if 
any spice. If not convenient to use lye, the roots 
and tops may be cut off smoothly, and the salt and 
water put over them before the skin is taken off. 
In that case they will not affect the eyes in the 





usual unpleasant manner. 





CAULIFLOWERS should be parboiled, cut inte 
small pieces, and allowed to stand in a brine a few 
days. They may then be drained, and Spiced vine- 
gar poured over. They may be colored with bect- 
root vinegar, or, if added to the red cabbage, the 
will turn of the same color as the cabbage. ee 

Peach Mancaores.—Cut off a slice from the stalk- 
end large enough to allow the stone to be removed 
They may then be filled with a few eschalots, a lit. 
tle horseradish, or chillies, adding spice. Replace 
the piece, and pour over scalding-hot vinegar, 





Salad Dressing.—“ B. L. J.,” Burlington 
N. J., sends what he considers an improvement pe 
the Salad Dressing given in July: “ First are 
the necessary tools. There is now made and sold at 
most furnishing and country stores, a wire mud- 
dler (egg-beatet), which is worked by a spring in 
the handle, and which makes what was formerly 9 
task in mixing salad dressing, a mere pastime, 
With this take a large-sized tumbler, or a bowl, and 
put in the yolk ofa fresh aw egg. Drop on it ten 
drops of vinegar; then pour in a steady stream of 
pure oil, about one cighth of an inch in diameter 
(keeping the muddler rapidly going by pressing the 
handle down, and allowing it to spring back), until 
a gill of oil is addeé to the egg. It will rapidly 
thicken, until the whole mass adheres to the mud- 
dler, and can be lifted by it from the glass. Now, 
ina cup, mix two mustard-spoonfuls of mustard, one 
full salt-spoon of salt, half that quantity (or less, 
according to taste) of cayenne paper (cayenne being 
more wholesome than black), and one teaspoonful of 
pure cider-vinegar. Mix well, and then add gradu- 
ally to the oil and egg, stirring rapidly and well, 
until it is brought again to the original consistency. 

‘Sandwiches are excellent when the above dress- 
ing, minus the vinegar and plus more mustard, is 
used to spread over the bread instead of butter. 
No good salad dressing can be made unless the oil 
is not only pure, but also kept in a cool place, and 
it is improved by placing the oil bottle, for a short 
time before making, in ice-water. I presume you 
have heard the saying that ‘it takes four men to 
make a good salad—a spendthrift for oil, a miser for 
vinegar, a judge for salt, and a madman to stir.’ ” 

————js ——t 6 ee + oe 


Recipes. 


Swecet-Breads.—To cook, put a piece of 
butter into the pan you use; let it get rather hot. 
Now put in the sweet-breads. Do not blanch or 
scald, or wash them, if you want them prime. De 
not season them now. Let them cook thoroughly. 
When a fine brown, sprinkle salt all over them. 
Put xo pepper—pepper is too strong for them. 
Pour a very little water into the pan. Boil it up and 
pour on the dish. <A little pork or ham or bacon 
fried, should be served with them. Butter im- 
proves them very much, and you may be generous 
in its use, when cooking for the table. For inva- 
lids, as little as possible should be used; and if but- 
ter is not allowed the patient, a trifle of bacon 
liquor or lard must be used instead. 

‘Patent Fly-brush.’’? — “J. A. W.,” 
Springfield, Ill, says: To avoid the necessity ol 
using a fly-brush at the table during meals, when 
flies are troublesome, I pour a thin stream of mo: 
lasses upon the rim of a plate, and set it on thd 
side of the table, where the flies will get the least 
disturbance ; and so many of them will gather on 
the plate, that those not thus gathered will cause 
little annoyance. When the plate is first set, it is 
well to wave the hand to drive them towards it. 
Tcall it my patent fly-brush, 

Green Corn.—The following is going the 
rounds of the papers, and is sent us by a lady who 
says that she has tried it with success. We have 
not tried it. Dissolve 11¢ oz. Tartaric Acid in 
pint of water. Cut the corn from the cob and cook 
it, Add two tablespoonfuls of the acid solution 
to each quart of corn and can immediately. When 
used stir half a teaspoonful of soda in each twe 
quarts of corn. Allow to stand 3 er 4 hours before 
cooking. Then cook as fresh corn. Here isachance 
to experiment, but we have no great faith in it. 
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BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 











ws 
Red River Trains. 
BY ‘‘ CARLETON.” 


I am writing to you this month, my young friends, from 
the Red River country. You say that the Red River is 
in Arkansas, and empties into the Mississippi. So it 
does, but there is another Red River away up in the 
North, which runs through a wonderful valley, where 
you can see some things that you can not sce anywhere 
else in the world, and which soon will not be seen even 
there—I mean, the Red River érains and carts. 

I have seen a great many of the rivers of the world, and 
many fertile fields, but I do not know of another valley 
like this one of the North. You will see by looking on 
the atlas that the river runs north into L#ke Winnipeg, 
and from thence its waters go out into Hudson’s Bay. 
The ground & very level. How would you like to plow 
a furrow fifty miles long? You can do it here. You 
might start your team in the morning on its eastern bor- 
der and drive west all day until sunset, and you would 
have to whip up the oxen well to get to the center of the 
valley by sunset. Then, crossing the river, you might 
start the next morning and drive all day, still toward the 
west, and you would be leg-weary and tired out long be- 
fore you reached the western border. And all the while 
you would be turning up rich black loam, and the oxen 
would be trampling through luxuriant grass. This would 
be plowing a furrow across the valley. Now let. us turn 
one lengthwise this field. We will travel northward 
from its southern border. We shall have here and there 
to cross a small stream, but were it not for these, we 
could plow a furrow straight as a line the entire length 
of the valley without turning the plow from the sod. It 
would be a long furrow—fally three hundred miles in 
length! Think of plowing from New York to Washing- 
ton; or, from Boston to Philadelphia ; or, from Chicago 
to St. Louis; or, from Albany to Buffalo! Fifteen miles 
adayisa good distance for an ox team to make. We 
should be 20 days then in plowing a single furrow, or six 
weeks in making one bout! We should have to carry 
our camp-kettle and stew-pan with us, and lay over two 
or three times to wash our clothes!. We should want a 
telegraph constructed so that we could communicate once 
in a while with the folksat home. Three hundred miles ! 
and not a stone, a hillock, or knoll to prevent us from 
turning an unbroken furrow. Wonderful t 

But the Red River trains are almost as much of a curi- 
osity as the valley itself. They come from Manitoba— 
the Winnipeg country—and are made up of carts, each 
drawn by a horse or a pony, or am ox or a cow. You 
would laugh to see one of the carts, with its broad wheels, 
seven or eight feet high; its wooden axle, so louse in the 
hub that the wheel wobbles in all directions, and squeaks, 
squeaks, squeaks at every turn. There are two great 
bungling, heavy shafts, and a little rack upon them. The 
concern is made wholly of wood and rawhide. There is 
not an ounce of iron aboutthem. The bands to the hubs 
are of rawhide; the tires of the wheels are~of hide; 
the rack is tied together with hide. Shake the concern, 
and it almost rattles itself to pieces, and with your jack- 
knife you could cut the thongs and let it fall apart ina 
minute or two. It is the craziest cart you ever saw. The 
people who drive these carts are half Indian and half 
French. They like to hunt buffalo, and race over the 
prairies on their ponies, and they had much rather smoke 
their pipes and tell stories than to hold the plow or hoe 
corn, and so they lead a shiftless life. 

Every summer a long train of these carts—nearly three 
thousand of them in all—come from Winnipeg to Minne- 
sota, bringing buffalo robes and fox and wolf skins, and 
carrying back goods. 

You would like, I am sure, to see one of these trains— 
the men and boys on Indian ponies, and the women and 
black-haired girls riding in the carts, whipping up the 
oxen; or, when they stop at night, cooking supper ina 
stew-pan ; milking the cows ; then all gathering round the 
camp-fire in the evening, smoking their pipes, telling 
stories, and huddling together under the cart, or in it, 
wrapped in their blankets, and sleeping just as soundly 
and as sweetly as you in your bedrooms. 

They always have a great number of spare horses and 
ponies that keep along with the train, nibbling the grass 
and kicking up their heels. 

It is great fun to see them cross a river. They do not 
care 10 swim across, although they have no objection to 
wading ina little ways. At first they attempt to get away, 
run up the bank, sai dart through the bushes, but the 
meu and boys, moun: (1 on the fastest ponies of the herd, 
head them eff andla them back into the current. The 
little colts, fearing not. ng, give a leap and are head and 
cars under water, but tucy quickly come to the surface, 
and snort, and puff, and blow like a donkcy-engine. 
First one, them another, aud then the whole herd plunge 


nothing elze, pushing across the stream. 





in. It is very funny to sce a hundred noses and ears, 


But what a shaking of manes when they are all across, 
and then they caper off and have a jolly run, as if they 
felt refreshed after their swim, as I have no doubt they do. 

If you would see a Red River train you will have to be 
quick about it, for the iren horse that eats wood and spits 
fire, that is torun from Lake Superior to Puget Sound, 
will be thundering through the valley in a few days, and 
then the Red River trains will be seen no more. 


‘Tobacco—A Speech for Boys. 
BY ‘“* BLUE-MOUNTAIN”’ (13 years old). 


I go against tobacco, because it goes against me. I 
eschew it. I will not chew it. I will tell you why. 
1st. I do not like the taste of it; it tastes worse than any 
medicine you can put to my lips, it is such sickening 
stuff. 2d. I don’t like the looks of it; when I see the 
tobacco I pity the mouth that chews it; and when I sce 
the mouth which chews it I pity the tobacco; it is of 
a dirty dirt-color. 38d. I don’t like the effects of its use: 
it makes the teeth yellow and brown when they should 
be white ; it makes the breath offensive when it should 
be sweet; it injures the voice so that those who chew can 
not sing and speak to advantage. The voice breaks, and 
the chorister croaks like a raven when he should sing 
like a bobolink ; the orator merely barks, and a tobacco 
bark is very disagreeable. 4th. I fear tobacco creates an 
appetite for liquor; it lights a fire in the throat which 
water may not put out.—M. K. B., Jr., Reading, Pa. 


Aunt Sue’s Puzzle-Box. 


We were rather hurried Jast month, and our announce- 
ment concerning the prizes for the solutions of the ana- 
grams, and our notices to correspondents, were ‘too 
late.” I was delighted to think they would ‘ keep,” 
notwithstanding the warm weather, and you shall have 
them now. 


THE ANAGRAM PRIZES 


were drawn by O. A. Gage, Pelham, N. H., Blue Bird, 
Bridgewater, Mass., II. E. P., Stratford, Conn., and Josiah, 
Box 767, P. O. New York City. 

Now I am going to give you a fish story prepared by 
our friend Tempy. You are to fill all the blanks with the 
naine of some fish that shall make sense of the story. In 
sending the solution, don’t trouble yourselves to write 
out the whole poem, I should prefer to have you send 
your answers in this style: 1. Whale. 2. White. 3. 
Smelt. 4. Shiner. 5. Shark. 6. Bass, and so on (of 
course I have not given the right answers): and all those 
who give acorrect version of the whole, shall have hon- 
orable mention. 

Don't forget to direct your answers to AuNT Sux, Box 
111, P. O. Brooklyn, N. Y., and Not to the office of the 
Agricuturist, 








415. Wustrated Rebus.—Well, Aunt Sue is a queer 


woman. Here she has left some rebuses, and has gone 
oii into the country, without saying what shall be put un- | 


| derthem. We can't stop to guess them out, but we have 


not the slightest doubt that they are very good, and we 
are sure that they leok sufficiently puzzling.—Ep. 


A FISH STORY. 
BY SALMON C. PIKE, JR. 


Once on a time, down East, in days of yore, 
An old 1—— dwelt (the 2 was cape *—— shore), 
An 4—— she, who erst sold beer for bread, 





416. Illustrated: Rebus.—See remarks under the rebus 
above, and guess away at it. When you have found the 
answer, don’t send it to this office, but to Aunt Sue. Ter 
Post-office direction is given in another colamn. 


And happy lived till 5—— enough to wed, 

She might have had a good old * . 

Alas! alas! she chose that scamp ——?——. 
Ah! me, they lived a *—— and *—— like life, 
Till death in pity freed the poor 1°9——, 
—!1—— wooed her next, oft hight ——?2——, 
A 18_— man he, and sailor off and on, 

Who, though a reg’lar !4—— reared and bred, 
Rudder and 15—— scorned, as soon’as wed. 
“I’m waxing old,” he said, ‘infirm and 1*——, 
I find the seas too 17——, the wind tov 18 -—.”* 





Tn sooth, he’d rather 19—— himself en 2°——., 
Or 21—— with *2—— from off some ?8——y uocix, 
Or 24—— along the 25—— or tavern stay, 


And 26—— his 27 and 2®—— the livelong day, 
Till 29——light 8° ring, or the $1 —’s pale 83-—: 
Then *3—— at last from oft replenished *4+——, 

The 35— feels his homeward way at dawn, 

To 86 —— there like *7—— in his stye, 

Or like an o’erfed *®—— till noon to lie. 

No wonder 8 ‘*——”’ dubbed by village boys, 

Who said old ——‘°—— hailed from Illinois. 

One morn, 41‘*—— up,” she cried, ‘* you lazy 42—— F” 
(She punched his #S-—— and shook the 4¢—— 45.) _ 
** Of butter not a 4*—— or 47——, or crumb 

Of meat or fish big as a ——*8-—; 

And here like #®°—— snorting lies this sot. 

Sdeath ! —— 5°— —~ and hark ye —— 51— —-~,” 
Her voice was §52——, and when she chose to 53—— 
Each word a 54——, tongue as ®5—— sharp: 

No 56— from §7—— drawn inspired such dread 

As this she §°——. (To himself he said) 

* By 5§—-! she makes each tortured ear ¢°—— feel 
As if ’twere stung by an 61__. 

Sweet wife,” he plead (for brewfhg sterm he ¢?-—, 
And the vexed *°—— vainly hoped to melt) 

** My 4] dearest woman on the *——"" 

(Here from his bed he leaped into his robe), 

**T’'m off, for lo! last night I had a dream. 
Methonght I caught, ah! ench a **—— of *7——, 
Bought by the *®°—— Sam upon the hill, 

Did your lean purse with solid *—— fill, 

Bought Bob some 7°—— and you a 71—— skawi, 
Mea 72___ and Pet a doll.” 

Jack went and with him his fish 73—— took, 

With clams for “4—~—, bob, sinker, line, ana hovk ; 
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Went, but he ne’er returned. Alas! sad fate, 

It grieves my very 7>—— to have to state 

Next morning 7*—— and 77—— both were found, 

But not ——7*——, although they dragged the *°——, 

To fish-her-man in vain the neighbors tried. 

So Moll a relict lived, a widow died. 

In truth, *tis said, her grief was so profound 

That she herself and grief in 80___. drowned. 
TEmpPy. 





ANAGRAMS, 
4. True trial, E. 
5. Coin from G. T. 
6. Dent piece. 
E. L. K. 


1. O! rate Abel. 
2. Suit old ice. 
3. In a poor nest. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE JULY NUMBER. 


AnaGRrams.—1. Authorities. 2. Ultimate. 3. Unpleas- 
ant. 4. Unsurpassed. 5. Naturalists. 6. Distinguished. 
%. Obliterates. 8. Imperturbable. 9. Reconnoitred. 10. 
Gverhauled. 11. Daniel Webster, the Statesman. 12. 
Aaron, Aron. 13. Scup, cup. 14. Slaughter, laughter. 
15. Two men, women. 1€. Albert Gates Pettinger. 


Ww. MASTS 18. GRACE 
ASHEN ROMAN 
SHARE AMEND 
TERSE wd CANOE 
SNEER ENDED 


19.  Idleness is the sepulchre of a living man. ~ 

20. Kingfisher. 21. Raspberry. 22. Pineapple. 23. 
Oakapple. 24. Rattlesnake. 

2. When little more than boy in age, 
I deemed myself almost a sage ; 





[COPYRIGHT SECURED.] 
MUD 


But now seem worthier to be styled 
For ignorance almost a child. 
26. L 
RED 
FRANC 

AMERIC A=Lear. 
eet. Bungo. 28. Ignore, region. 29. Brush, shrub. 
30. Deform, formed. 31. Thing, night. 32. Three, there. 


AUNT SUE’S NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. L. Crank. I “would rather have” short, pithy 
puzzles ; charades, double acrostics, almost any thing but 
numerical enigmas and cross-words. 

STaR AND CRESCENT. You have asked a good many 
questions, but I will try to answer them concisely. 1. For 
convenience of Publishers. 2. Yes. 3. About a thousand. 

JERE PLuMER answers No. 12 of the June puzzles with 
**S-hot (shot), or S-warm (swarm),” which is not bad. 

Mary Sovute. The “diamond cross-puzzle”’ speaks 
for itself in the ‘‘ answers,” this month. 

L. S.C. Many thanks for your puzzles. Your “Pro 
verb Pi” is particularly good. I know how much pa- 
tience its construction costs. 

Buive Birp. Of course I missed you. 
not at all—very wise. 

J.B. HE. Iwas only waiting to hear from you once 
more. 

Will those sending enigmatical contributions please 
specify whether they are for the Agréiculturist or for 
Hearth and Home ? 

Thanks for puzzles, etc., to Eleanor, Snicker, Ben, 
J.B. H., and W. H. K. 


* Childish *’ ?— 








Wa; 
ny 





P LE S .—Drawn and Engraved for the American Agricuiturist. 


That fine fellow whose 


Healthy boys love the dirt. 
hat-brim is a little torn, perhaps from climbing trees, sits 
dewn on the Jap of ‘mother earth”? as though he were 
nota bit afraid. He is stirring that dough with a hearty 
good will. We like a boy that can play with girls. Both 
of these boys are gentlemen. One of them mixes dough 
while the other one is putting up the stove-pipe. The 
girl with the cup is making herself generally useful. 
She does not insist on mixing or baking, but she isa 
good-natured soul, ready to wait on the rest. The one 
with the pie already made on that bit of china is the 
“*chief cook.” But do you know which one we love 
best? The one we have not mentioned yet. That little 
young-old girl-woman in thesun-bonnet. How gingerly 
she holds that pan, making believe it is hot! Take care! 
Don’t burn your fingers, my dear! We are really afraid 
that pan is so hot that you will burn your dress! And 
how about your pies? Nearly done, eh? Give them one 
more turn in the oven. They want a little more brown- 
ing at the bottom! Ah! little woman, how red the little 
cheeks must be under that great big sun-bonnet. How 
ve should like tokiss them! If we dared! For with so 
vnuch dignity and care, perhaps she would be offended. 

se is playing old lady so earnestly that she may have 
“o. rotten that she is only a sweet little gif] lost in mam- 
m:.’- snn-bonnet, and that her pies are only mud! 

Bivsse1 days of bare feet and broken china! We who 
are big in’ busy, envy you who mix your mnd pics un- 
der the hoi.rhocks. Soon you will qnit playing and go 
to work in earnest. Ged bless yon, and may your pies 
never burn. Play on, and when play-time is over and 
working-time comes, tr to keep your hearts as cheerful 
as they are now, making inud pies under the hollyhocks. 
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A. 8. HATCH. 


aanvEr FISK. 
OFFIOE OF FISK & HATOH, 


Bankers and Dealers in Government 
Securities, 


NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 
New York, August 15th, 1871. 

The successful negotiation of the new Government 
five per cent loan, and the calling in of $50,000,000 of 
Five-Twenties, to be paid in gold, show that hereafter 
from 5 to 4 per cent will be the highest rate of interest paid 
en the bonds of the United States. Hence, investors who 
desire a larger income with equal security, ar¢ withdraw- 
ing a part of their funds from Government bonds, and are 
seeking to place their money where it will be equally safe 
and more remunerative. Railroad bonds of the highest 
class are believed to offer the greatest advantages ; and 
among the best of these are the Piast MortTGaGceE GoD 
BonDs OF THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RarLRoaD, which 
promises to be one of the most remunerative, popular, 
and useful of the great through routes connecting the 
Mississippi Valley with the sea-board. The Company has 
no floating debt, and is under the management of men of 
well-known experience, character, ability, and wealth. 
It has already in operation 227 miles of road, well con- 
structed and doing a good business. In forty days, 95 
miles more will be opened, making 322 miles completed ; 
and as abeut 5,000 men are constantly at work upon it, 
the remaining 105 miles, which will complete the whole, 
are expected to be opened next summer. The road has 
low grades and light curves, which secure an economy of 
transportation expenses. Itis considerably shorter than 
the great competing lines, passes through a rich agri- 
cultural and mineral district, the deposits of iron and 
coal being inexhaustible. The: bonds are an absolute 
thirty years’ security, and if obtained in excange for 
Tive-twenties, the investor adds nearly 20 per cent to his 
capital, besides retaining 6 per cent gold interest. 

Price, 92 and accrued intevest from May ist. The 
Bonds are in denominations of $1,000, $500, and $100. 


FISK & HATCH. 


Avoid Lead Water Poison by 
Wsing the Tin-Lined Lead Pipe. It 








is the best and cheapest water-pipe, where strength | 


and durability are considered. Price, 15 cents a 
pound for all sizes. 
sent by mail free. Address the CoLWELLs, Suaw 
& WILLARD MANUFACTURING Co., No. 213 Centre 
street, New York. Also manufacturers of BLock- 
Tin Prez, Leap Pree, Suzet Leap, Souper, cte. 
Orders promptly attended to. 


PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL. 


First Premium and Diploma at 
American Institute Fair, 1869 and 
1870, for SAFEST and Best IL- 
LUMINATING OIL. Oil House of 

CHAS. PRATT, N. Y¥. 
Established 1770. 


SOLID GOLD AND SOLID SILVER, 


We sell Waltham Watches in Gold _ and Silver Cases only, 
but at prices so low that there is no longer any inducement 
to purchase the worthless watches with which the country 
has been flooded. For full particulars and prices, send for 
our Illustrated Price-List, 


WATCHES THAT ARE WATCHES, 


We shall be pleased to send our DESCRIPTIVE PRICE- 
LIST of Genuine WALTHAM WATCHES, together with 
our illustrated pamphlet entitled a History of Watchmak- 
ing, to all who send_us their address. Ne matter how re- 
mote you are from New York, we can sell you a watgh at 
the same price as if age were here, When you write, men- 
tion that you saw this notice in the American Agriculturist. 

HOWARD & CO., 


865 BROADWAY, New York. 


HOW, WHEN a> WHERE 
ADVERTISE. 


See THE ADVERTISERS’ GAZETTE. Book of one hundred 

ages, issued Quarterly (new edition JusT OUT), contains 
Lists of ALL THE BEST NEwspaprErs, Daily, Weekly, Relig- 
ious, Agricultural, Local and Pelitical; also, MAGAZINES, 
and all Periodicals devoted to claas interests ; also,estimates, 
showing OOST OF ADVERTISING. ‘and hints, inci- 
dents and instructions gathered from the EXPERIENCE OF 
SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS. Mailed to any address FOR 
#3 CENTS. Address 


CEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 


Advertising Agents, Publishers and Dealers in All Kinds 
of Printers’ Materials, 
No. 41 Park Row, New York. 









bd 
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Racal 











Circular and sample of pipe | 





EASTMAN 


Business University. The only School in America espe- 
cially devoted to Training Young Men and Boys for a suc- 
cesstul start in business life, and for becoming useful, pros- 
perous citizens. ‘The oldest practical Commercial College, 
and only one assisting graduates to positions. Total ex- 

enses, $125, Address for Catalogue of 3,000 Graduates in 

usiness. H.G.EASTMAN, LL.D., Pres’t, Po’keepsie, N.Y. 


Knox Fruit Farm 
AND NURSERIES. 


Our Price-List for fall of 1871 will be sent to all applicants 
inclosing stamp. 





Our Catalogue of Holland Bulbs. containing directions 
for growing Hyacinths, Tulips, Liliums, etc., sent on re- 
ceipt of stamp. 

Our Descriptive and I)lustrated Catalogue of Small Fruits 
sent for ten cents. 

R. CUMMING & CO., 
Successors to J. Knox, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





ELGIN 
WATCHES. 





y 


“UNCLE SAM’S FAVORITE 


CHILD.” 





The Elgin Illustrated Almanac, or the Illustrated Article 
on * Ancient and Modern Time-Keepers,” by A. D. Rich- 
ardson, sent free upon application to National (Elgin) 
Watch Company, 127 and 129 Lake Street, Chicago, or No. 1+ 
Maiden Lane, New York. 


GEO, A. PRINCE & CO. 
ORG ANS 


AND 


MELODEONS. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory in the 
United States. 


A'7,.000 


Now in use. 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 
@@™ Send for Price-Lists. 
Address 





BUFFALO, N. Y., 
Or CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE EUMELAN GRAPE. 


This remarkable grape has this year fully sustained its 
past reputation for a in all respects, as our best 
native grape. Our stock of plants is produced from the 
original vines which are growing in our own grounds, and 
every one is‘warranted true to name. Full description of 
this grape, with reports of numerous persons who have given 
it trial, will be found in pamphlet, for which address 


HASBROUCK & BUSHNELL, 


‘lona,’”’ near Peekskill, N. Y. 


RHODODENDRONS. 


This is an excellent season to ow ge this superb shrub, 
For Catalogues, address PARSONS & CO., Flushing, N.Y. 


$290 For 1st-class Pianos, sent on trial—no Ags. 
Address U. 8. PIANO CO., 645 Broadway, N. 

















10 Reasons Why 





THE IMPROVED UNIVERSAL 
Is the BEST WRINGER. 


Ist REASON.—It has Rowx.u’s Patent DovusiE Coes 
on one end only of the shaft. These cogs have longer 
teeth, can play apart farther without disconnecting, 
can never crowd together so as to bind, never wor 
sidewise out of place; wear more eveuly and turn 
easier than any cog-wheel ever invented 


2d REASON.—It has the Patent Stop, which keeps 
the Cogs from disconnecting and losing their power, 
yet allows the rolls to play apart far enough to wring 
the largest article easily. 


3d REASON,.—It has the Malleable Iron Foldin 
Clamp, which can not be broken, and fastens se- 
curely and easily to tubs of any curve, and fits washing 
machines or stationary tubs of fully two inches in thick- 
ness, which no curved or ordinary clamp can do, and 
it folds under out of the way when not in use and for 
convenience in packing. 


REASON,—It has the Folding Apron or Guide, 
to conduct the clothes safely over the side of the tub, 
free from contact with the clamp or screws. 


REASON.—It has the peculiar advantage of Two 
Pressure Screws, 80 arranged with patent wooden 
springs, that each screw presses on both ends of the 
roll alike, the same as if it was in the center, while the 
two together give double the capacity for pressure. 


REASON.—The Elastic Ruabber between the 
strong wooden springs relieves their rigidity, makes 
the machine turn easier, saves the rolls from strain, 
-_ — the pressure to bear on both ends of the 
roll alike. 


REASON.—All its Iron parts are wrovuGnt or 
MALLEABLE, not liable to break, and carefully galvan- 
ized, to prevent rust. 


REASON.—The Handle or Crank is not 
screwed on like other wringers, but BOLTED or RIVET- 
ED, and will turn clothes backward or forward, or 
from one tub to another, without coming loose. 


REASON.—Its folding lower slat fits down to any 
stationary tub or washing machine, and prevents 
water slopping over, as it will with ordinary wringers. 


10th REASON.—It is very Light and portable, 
yet built so substantially that the strongest person ean 
not break it in wringing the largest gammenta. 


6th 


7th 


8th 


9th 


With all these Advantages, its price is no 
greater than that of any inferior wringer with cogs 


Sold by the House Furnishing and Hardware Trade 
generally, and by . 


Metropolitan Washing Machine Company, 
R. C. BROWNING, Pres’t, 









32 Cortlandt St., New York. 
oenSsan seed : SON} 





Living at the East, who contemplates removing to the West, 
and every person, East or West, who is not already a sub- 
scriber, and who desires the latest, most thorough and reli- 
able information of practical value concerning the Growth 
and Development of the West and North-west, Particulars 
relating te the Public Domain, Character of Western Soils, 
the most Successful Modes for their Cultivation, Tsee Plant- 
ing, Stock Breeding, Fruit Growing, Vegetable and Flower 
Gardening, etc., etc., should not fail to subscribe for THE 
PRAIRIE FA“MER, the Largest and Handsomest, the Best 
and Oldest, and the Leading Illustrated Farm, Orchard, and 
Family Weekly at the West, now in its Thirtieth Year. 
Terms, $2.00 per Year; Three Months, on Trial, for 50 cents, 
Specimen Copies Free. Liberal Terms to Club Agents. Send 
for New Premium List. Address: 


PRAIRIE FARMER COMPANY, 
Chicago. 
GREAT CHANCE FOR AGENTS, 


Do you want an agency, local or traveling, with an 
opportunity to make $3 to $20 a day selling our 
new vstrand White Wire Clothes-Lines? They last 
JSorever. Sample free, so there is no risk. Address az 
once, Hudson River Wire Works, cor. Water St. and 
Maiden Lane, N. Y., or 16 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


$2 5 a Month, with Stencil and Key-Check Dies. 
Address 


Don't fail to secure Circular and Samples, free. 
S. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. 
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- @ENESEE VALLEY © 


NURSERIES, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Autumn 1871. 
A superior assortment and well-grown stock of 
Apples, Pears, Cherries, Plums, <c., 
AT VERY. LOW PRICES. 

Also, @ large collection of Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, &c. Send 25 cents for Descriptive and Illus- 
trated Catalogues. Wholesale List for Nurserymen, Deal- 
ers, &c., gratis. Address 


FROST & CO., 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Wholesale Catalogue of the Star 
Nurseries. 
NOW READY. 
IMMENSE STOCK. 


Address 
HARGIS & SOMMER, 
Quincy, Hlinois. 


Riverside Nurseries, 


75,000 Apple-trees, four and five years old, $125 per M. 
= 2d class, 4 to 6 ft. high, boxed and packed, 





PRICES LOW, 





$65 AY M. 

100,000 Apple-trees, one year old, leading varieties, at very 
low figures. 

300,000 Apple Seedlings, ome care old, very fine. 

And a general assortment of Nursery Stock. 


ALF. 8S. SHELLER 
Lewisburg, Pa. 


RIVER-VIEW NURSERIES. 
A CHOICE STOCK OF 


Standard and Dwarf Pear-Trees, 


Apples, Cherries, and Peach-Trees; Grape-Vines and 
Small Fruits. Also ORNAMENTAL TREES and SHRUBS. 
Send for price-list containing description of the Kentucky 


Strawberry. Address 
CHARLES WHITNEY, Kansas City, Mo. 


BRICKSBURC NURSERIES, 
BRICKSBURG, OCEAN CO., N. J. 


Peach-Trees, Concord Grape-vines, Conover'’s Colossal 
Asparagus, Small-fruit Plants, and other Nursery Stock, for 


sale low. Address 
CALKINS & BROOKS. 
[1830.] 











Rochester : 
Commercial " 
(1871.) Nurseries. 
Send for a New Circular 


of Prices, per doz.. per 100, 
er 1,000, Autumn of 1871. CHOICE THINGS, 
ew and Old, of fine ree growth. 

A COLORED PLATE of tic Mt. Vernon (best 
hew Winter Pear) free to all. 
Address, W 


M. S. LITTLE, Rochester, N. Y. 
BLOOMINGTON NURSERY, ILLINOIS. 


2th YEAR! 600 ACRES! 13GREENHOUSES! Largest 
Assortment. Best Stock. Low Prices, rees, 
Shrubs, Plants, Bulbs, Seeds, Stocks, Grafts,&c. 100 Page 
Illustrated Catalogue, 10 Cents. Bulb, Plant, 
Seed Catalogues, all for 10 cents. Wholesale Price-List, free. 
Send for these before buying elsewhere. 

F. K. PHOENIX, Bloomington, Ml. 


HEIKES’ NURSERIES. 


A fall stock for the fall of 1871. Address for Price-Lists, 
viz., No. 1, ong ig et No. 2, Wholesale; No.3, Dealers’ 


Wholesale ; No. 4, etail, 
(Established 1822.) W. F. HEIKES, Dayton, ©. 


1,500,000 Fruit Trees. 


PIKE COUNTY NURSERIES. 
Established 1835. 120 acres. Largest and best stock in the 
country. Great inducements to nurserymen, large dealers, 
and agents. Form clubs. A few hours’ work among your 
neighbors will make your own trees free. Send for Cata- 


logue and reduced Price-List. 
nig STARK & BARNETT, Louisiana, Mo. 


@ANDUSKY AND ISLAND NURSERIES.—In 
quantity, Grapes and other Small Fruits. Choice lay- 
ers, and two-years of Delaware, Martha, Norton's Virginia, 
a 


nd Hartford. Catalogues on spplication. 
M. H. LEWIS, Sandusky, Ohio. 

















J. M. JORDAN’S 
Nursery and Greenhouses 


Contain the most complete assortment of Trees and Plants 
in 8 pad ‘West. f 
orticultural Store, 612 OLIVE STREFT, St. Louis, Mo. 


a5 000 NURSERY STOCK 


FOR SALE. From one to 
four-yerr-old Apple and Pear Trees, Grape-vines, ete., etc., 


as chi as ever. Price-list sent free. 
HARVEY CURTIS, Owego Nursery, Tioga Co., N. Y. 


START A NURSERY, ,20' ,70-~Secort 
: $ edition. Price 25c. Price- 
‘List of Plants, Seedlings, Root-Grafts, &c., free. 
HEIKES’ ERIES, Dayton, O. (Established 1822.) 

















TREES. 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL, 


For AUTUMN of 1871. 





We invite the attention of Planters and Dealers to our 
large and complete stock of 

STANDARD AND DWARF FRUIT TREES. 

GRAPE-VINES AND SMALL FRUIT. 

ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, AND PLANTS. 

NEW AND RARE FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TREES. 

BULBOUS FLOWER ROOTS. 

Descriptive and Illustrated priced Catalogues send pre- 


paid, on receipt of stamps, as follows: : 

No. 1—Fruits, 10c. No. 2—Ornamental Trees, 10¢c, No. 3— 

Greenhouse, 10c. No, 4—Wholesale, FREE. No. 5—Bulbs, 
ess 


FREE. Addr 
ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


Established 1840. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Sweet Chestnut 
TREES. 


One half million, besides a large general nursery stock. A 
sixteen-page circular free. Also, a trade-list for nursery- 
men and dealers, Address ’ 

STORRS, HARRISON & CO., 
Painesville, Lake Co., Ohio. 








PEACH TREES, 


APPLES, CHERRIES, PLUMS, AND A 
FULL LINE OF NURSERY STOCK. 


_The following CATALOGUES will be sent on application. | 


‘My Illustrated Catalogue 


No. 1, Fruit CATALOGUE. 
2 ORNAMENTAL ‘“* 


No. $, 


DESCRIPTIVE 


HOOPES, BRO. & THOMAS 
Cherry Hill Nurseries, West Chester, Pa. 


Superb Pear Trees, 





est quality, at moderate prices. Catalogue free. Sen 
t. 
T. T. SOUTHWICK & CcoO., 


Dansville, N. ¥. 


Fruit Trees. 





WHOLESALE List FOR NURSERYMEN AND DEALERS. 


d pple, Crab, Plum, and Cherry Trees, all in large quantity, | 
of b i if 
for i 


| 





RASPBERRIES. 


The New Seedlings 
“ Herstine”? and “ Saunders,» 


Grown from the seed of the “ ALLEN,” planted 
rows With the PHILADELPHIA, and doubtless a Croce Wternate 
those two perfectly hardy native varieties; having the c ee 
and flavor of the * Allen,” the productiveness of the « Pht 
adelphia,” with much larger size and more firmness and al 
hardiness of both — the Herstine having stood uninjures? 
without any protection, five winters, and the Saunderstour’ 
they are now confidently offered to the public as combinin 
more desirable and valuable qualities. than any other vart. 
eties yet known. A limited number of plants will be for sale 
this fall at $1 each, $10 per doz., or $715 per 100. Send stam 
for circular giving cuts and a full description, also the opie 
ions of others with regard to them. Address, 


D. W. HERSTINE, 
No. 5 South Tenth St., Phila., Pa, 


Currant Plants. 1°-°°° 





10,000 two-year. 


old La Versailiaige 
: Cherry, and White 
Grape Currant Plants. 40,000 one-year-old ditto. 400,000 


good Cuttings, ditto. Address 
T. B. & HENRY ‘WAKEMAN, Westport, Conn, 


VICKS 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


OF 


HYACINTHS, TULIPS, LILIES, 


AND 


OTHER HARDY BULBS FOR FALL PLANTING, 





| is now published, and will be sent FREE to all who apply. 


Write toE. MOODY & SONS, Lockport, N. Y., | 


for Wholesale Trade-List, now ready, of one of the Largest, 
Best, and Cheapest stocks of Fruit-trees, Pear Seedlings, and 
other Nursery Stock in the United States, Extra large and 
fine lot of Standard Pear-Trees. 





“TREES, VINES, AND PLANTS. 


Our stock of FRUIT TREES, GRAPE-VINES, and SMALL 
Fruit Pants is large, of excellent quality, and embraces 
all the leading varieties. 

Buyers, in large or small quantities, who send their orders 


direct to the nursery, will be supplied promptly with the | 


best stock, and at prices that can not be underbid. 
Catalogues, 


Macedon, N. 








Club with your neighbors, and get of F. L. Perry, Canan- 
daigua, N. Y., healthy, vigorous, and reliable trees, «at 
wholesale prices. Send now for prices, 


Buy your Trees at Head-quarters. 


150 acres in Trees—Apple, Pear, Plum, Cherry, &c., &c. 
All young and thrifty. Great inducements to purchasers at 





For | 
address UC. L. VAN DUSEN, Macedon Nurseries, | 


retail, Send for Catalogues (containing much valuable in- | 


formation) and Price-List. pps 
NICHOLAS & NEWSON, Geneva, N. Y. 





250 M, extra one and two-year-old apple-trees for fall 
of 1871. 
JOSHUA HALL, Tipton, Cedar Co., Iowa, 


PRICOT, PEACH, and PEAR 
trees in large supply. Also 2 general nursery stock, 
particularly a full assortinent of hardy ornamental trees and 
shrubs. Prices low. Buyers are invited to examine the 
stock, or address NA 





uN, 


New Brunswick Nurseries, N. J. 


SMALL FRUITS. 
Whe Largest Stock in the World. 


Send for our wholesale price-list, or send a list of what you 
want and let us price it for you. Address 
A. M. PURDY, Palmyra, N. Y. 
PURDY & HANCE, South Bend, Ind. 
Agricultural and horticultural — please give above 
one insertion, and send bill te A. M. Purdy. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS FOR SALE. 


The following, selected from 100 kinds, are the best known: 
Boyden’s, 30c., Charles Downing, 30c. @ doz., $1 #100; Presi- 
dent Wilder, Early Hudson, and Wonderful, 50c. # dozen, 
$2.50 #100. Strong plants, delivered immediately. 

W. S. CARPEN ER & SON, Rye, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


SHAKER GRAPE ROOTS, 


Ives’ Seedling and Concord, two and three-year-old selected 
vines, at $35 per 1,000. Address H. B. BEAR, Harrison, 0. 











PPLE SEEDLINGS.—A good supply, | 





JAMES VICK, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Address 





Bulbs and Winter-Flowering Plants 


is now ready, and will be mailed free to all applicants. 
fhe following Collections of Bulbs will be sent by mail, 


| postage paid, on receipt of prices annexed. 


Collection No. {, Price $2.00, 
Contains 6 fine named Hyacinths, 4 Tulips, 1 Polyanthus, 
12 Crocuses, 2 Snowdrops, 1 Anemone, 1 Cyclamen. 


Collection No. 2, Price $5.00, 
Contains 12 fine named Hyacinths, 25 Crocuses, 18 Tulips, 3 
Polyanthuses, 6 Snowdrops, 2 Jonquils, 6 Anemones, 2 Scillas, 
1 Lily of the Valley, 1 Crown Imperial, 2 Cyclamens. 

Address CHARLES A. REESER, 
Pleasantville, Penn. 


Selected Dutch Bulbs, 


Mailed, Post-paid, at Catalogue Prices. 


Our New Annual Catalogue of Superior Dutch Flower 
loots, Lilies, etc., is now ready, and will be mailed to all 
applicants free. 

Collections containing a fine assortment of all the leading 
varieties will be mailed, post-paid, as follows: No. 1, $2 
No. 2, $10; No. 3, $5; No. 4, $3. 

Catalogue of Small Fruits also mailed free. 
CURTIS & COBB, 
No, 161 Tremont St. (Colonnade Row), Boston, Mass. 


J.M. THORBURN & CO, 








15 John St., New York, 
Have just published their 
DESCRIPTIVE ANNUAL CATALOGUE 


| HYACINTHS, TULIPS, AND BULBS 


generally, for the Autumn of 1871. Mailed free. 


BULBOUS ROOTS FOR THE TRADE. 


DEALERS furnished with New WHOLESALE List 
of above, on application to 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 John Street, New York. 
Also, HYACINTH GLASSES, in cases oontaining 
from six to eighteen dozen each. 
Price-circular mailed to applicants. 


SUPERIOR DUTCH FLOWER BULBS. 


RICHARD LAUER, 52 Cedar St., New York, 
Importer of prime selected Bulbs, and sole agent for 
Messrs. L. Van Waveren & Co., Holland, is now ready with 
his Fall Catalogues of whole and half assorted cases. They 
are sold as sample peckages, showing the superior products 
of these celebrated Nurserymen, whose goods are unsur- 
passed in quality, 

Catalogues mailed upon application. P. O. Box 1,083. 


Fine Mixed Tulips for Fall. 
(=  OHEAPER THAN EVER, .@ 


By Mail, 35 cts. per dozen; $1.25 per 100. By Express, 500, 
$5; 1,000, $8. Send stamp for [Illustrated Catalogue of Bulbs 
and Wiens we 

F. K. PHOENIX, Bloomington, Illinois, 


CAMELLIAS. 
PARSONS & CO. offer very fine 


healthy plants at 
low rates, They are universally admired by visitors, and 
large buyers will do well to examine the stock. For prices, 
address at Flushing, N. Y. 
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“JAMES FLEMING, 


SUCGESSOR TO 









“A hy “i714 x 
NEW YORK. 
SEED, PLANT & BULB MERCHANTS. 


My Bulb and Fall Seed Catalogue is now ready, and will 
be sent free to all who apply. 


DREER’S DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 


BULBOUS FLOWER ROOTS, 


Containing select lists of Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocuses, Nar- 





cissuses, Lilies, and other bulbs for planting in the autumn; | 


also 


Bulbs for the Greenhouse and Win- | 


dow Carden, 


Winter-bloeming Vlants, Camellias, Carnations, Gera- 


niums, Roses, etc.; Hardy Flowering Shrubs, Vines, and | 


Creepers ; Evergreens, Small Fruits, Grape-vines; Choice 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds; Garden Requisites, Fancy 


Flower-pots, Vases, Rustic Work, Terra-cotta Ware, Bulb | 


Glasses, etc., beautifully illustrated with engravings and 
colored plates of Hyacinths and 
Herstine’s New Hardy Raspberry, 
Will be mailed to all applicants ree, on the receipt of a 
postage-stamp. 
HENRY A. DREER, Seedsman and Florist, 
714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


For the Garden and Hot-hzuse, and Winter-blooming Plants, 
Small Fruit. Grapes, Fruit and Ornamental Trees and 


Shrabs. Bulb and General Plant Catalogue sent free on 
application to 


OLM BROS.,, Springfield, Mass. 


UTCH FLOWERING 
for sale by E. NEWBURY, Seedsman and Florist, 
Brooklyn, Conn, Catalogues now ready, frec. 








Dutch Bulbous Flower Roots. 


Our importations are expected carly in September, direct 
from the most eminent growers in Holland, who have sup- 
plied us for nearly twenty years. They can be relied on as 
of the very finest quality. 

River’s celebrated new Early Peaches: Early Beatrice, 
Early Louise, Early Rivers, etc., muck earlier than Hale’s. 

Catalogues mailed on application. 

JOHN SAUL, Washington City, D.C. 


BLOOD AND BONE FERTILIZER, 


$65 per ton; superior to Peruvian Guano at $85 per ton. 
See certificates of Market-Gardeners and Farmers, ,which 
we will send on application. 


lea hendlersin ve, 
SEEDSMEN, 85 CORTLANDT 8T., New York. 
Bone! Bone! Bone! 


Ground Bone is the best fertilizer that can be used for the 
following crops: Buckwheat, Turnips, Wheat, Rye, and 
Grass. Also, for Fruit-trees and Grape-vines. Sold in large 
and small lots, at retail and wholesale, by 

GRIFFING & CO., 
58 and 60 Certlandt St.. New York, 


B UCKWHEAT 
and 
WINTER GRAIN. 
USE BONE MEAL. Send for CIRCULAR. 
LISTER BROTHERS, Newark, N. J. 


; Samples Sent Free, 


Mediterranean and White Seed Wheat, White Seed Rye, 
——, Clover, Red rem Blue and Orchard Grass Seed. 
New York Agents for the Elmwood Steamer for cooking 
food for stock. The best made. 
DECATUR & COXE 18 Water St., New York. 


Agricultural implement and seed stere. Send for Circulars. 























AWEUTIAN SEED WHEAT.—A 
_8tiff_straw, thin hull, bearded Amber Wheat. Very 
prolific. Worth at mill 10 cts. more than commen wheat. 
rice $3 per Bushel. Address 
WM. W. POTTS, Norristown, Pena. 


BULBS | 


THORNEDALE, 
WASHINGTON HOLLOW, 
Dutchess County, N. Y. 


Having sold my entire stock of Essex Swine to my neigh- 
bor, Samuel H. Brown, Esq., of Millbrook, who proposes to 
make them, as well as the BERKSHIRES, 2 specialty, I take 
pleasure in recommending those who may desire to make 
purchases of either of the above favorite breeds of Hogs, 
to Mr. Brown. 

His stock is all bred from imported stock and purest blood. 

EDWIN THURNE. 


Since making the above purchase, I have added to my stock 
some very choice imported pigs, selected by myself in En 


§ ) - B N, 
Maple Grove, Millbrook, Dutchess County, N. Y. 








and Essex Pigs, 
Bred and for saleby GEO. B. HICKMAN, 
West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 
g@ Send for Circular and Price-list. 





Brahmas and Cochins. 


I have to offer this fall the largest and finest stock of 
ASIATIC FOWLS in America, all bred with great care, and 


They w 


September 15th. Send stamp for price-list. 
D. W. HERSTINE, 
| No. 5 South Tenth St., Phila., Pa. 


500 CHICKENS. 
Buff, White, and Partridge, Brahmas, and others, from 


recent importations, for sale low. 
| E. HARTSHORN & SONS, 18 Blackstone St., Boston. 


Not to be Paid for until Tried 
2 See =. on your Farm. Do 
cca gee Res you want the 








own use) of the 
NISHWITZ 
Pulverizing 
HARROW, 
With spring seat? 


4 It is indorsed by the 
= = American Institute Far- 
Se mers’ Club, Amherst 
College, Cornell University, J. Stanton Gould, Solon Robin- 
son, and thousands of farmers who are using them. The 
best implement known for preparing land for wheat, and 
covering it. Often saves plowing. Circulars free. 
PEEKSKILL PLOW WORKS, 9! Beekman St., New York, 
or 61 Merwin St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


THE L. CREEN PLOW. 


Superior to all others in these respects. 








It has a quick entry, adheres well to the ground, and runs 
perfectly flat and level, even in rough and stony land. It 
turns the furrow with unparalleled neatness, even up any 
ordinary sidehill. It pulverizes the soil in such a manner 
and to such an extent that it stands the drouth better. It 
works well in all kinds of soil. The share will wear lenger 
and remain sharper than any other, It requires less power 
than any other. This.saving of power is the most charac- 
teristic feature of these plows, and is due to the peculiar 
lines of the landside, moldboard, and share, by which the 
greatest possible avoidance of friction is effected. These, 
we are well aware, are large claims, but we believe them 
within the truth, and invite the most thorough examination. 
Send for a Circular. AGENTS WANTED. 


Address POUGHKEEPSIE (N. Y.) PLOW COMPANY. 


Cane Machinery. 


The best and cheapest Frrst-cLass Sugar machinery in 
market, for either Sugar Cane or Sorghum manufacture. 
Evaporators perfected in 1871. Planters and farmers who 
are about to purchase any thing in our line, and who think 
it possible that any advance ap | have been made in the 
construction of Cane Machinery during the past ten or ji 





MANUAL, and price-list. Address 
F. G. BUTLER & CO., 204 State St., Hartford, Ct. 


THE GLEN & HALL 


Grain and Clover Threshing and 
Separating Machines. 


TER'S 








Address 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., or DETROIT, MICH. 


Catalogues sent free to all applicants. 


PREMIUM FARM GRIST MILL, 


Cheap, simple, and durable. Is adapted toall 
kinds of power, and grinds all kinds of grain 
rapidly. Send fov Descriptive Circular. 

WM. L. BOYER & BRO., 


Agricultural Implement Manufacturer, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


1 PERUVIAN GUANO.— 
Sold in quantities te suit, by 
G FING & CO., 
4 58 and 60 Cortlandt St., New York. 

















Premium Chester Whites; Berkshire | 


a large pkg of them directly from imported stock. | 
: ill be carefully mated for either breeding or exhibi- | 
tion purposes. I am now booking orders for delivery after | 
| 


teen years, should at once send stamp for our CANE PLAN- | 


land last March, and have now on hand some very jine Es- | 
= pigs, which I will furnish parties singly or in pairs not | 
akin. 








Agency (or for your | 





The Glen & Hall Manufacturing Co., | 





—— 





ae 
% i 
ay a 


a 


yes ii" 


oil 


Patented April 11th, 1871. 
The undersigned respectfully calls the attention of 


Farmers, Millers, Grain Dealers, 
And all others interested in having CLEAN GRAIN of all 


kinds, to the 
CEHEOIL 


GRAIN FAN and SEPARATOR, 


Which, after a thorough test, has been acknowledged to be 
the most complete machine for CLEANING and SEPARAT- 
ING GRAIN before the Public. 
Price of Machine, $40. 
State and County Rights for Sale by 
J. H. BALDERSTON, Colora, Cecil Co., Md. 
g#™ Sole Proprietor for United States. 


Nr TO BE PAID FOR UNTIL 


Tried on your Farm. 


! 


oR 








THE The cheapest, | AMLE 


| 
COPPE R (easiest, fastest, | POTATO 

STRIP and most dura- 8 
FEED |" self-teeaing \(CARROT, and 

4 ! i 

| Hay, Straw, and | TURNIP 
CU TTER. Stalk Cutter. iC UTTER. 
Hand or Horse Power. See recommendations in American 
Agriculturist, Dec., 1870. Circulars free. Agents wanted. 

PEEKSKILL PLOW WORKS, 

94 Beekman St., New York, and 61 Merwin St., Cleveland, O. 


ee" AGRICULTURAL STEAMER 

has not yet found its equal for the combined qualities 
of safety, durability, utility, and econ- 
° 





my. 
We have the past season added a flue to 
pass the heat around the boiler before reach- 
ing the stack. This flue can be fitted to any 
steamer now in use of our make, at trifling 
cost, and adds much to its efficiency. 

The steamers can be had of any responsi- 
ble dealer, or of the undersigned. 

Prize essays on cooked and cooking food 
for stock, with circulars containing peine, 
capacity, etc., forwarded, postage paid, on 
receipt of ten cents; new edition, twenty 
cents. Circulars sent free. 

JamEs C. Hanp & Co., BARROWS, SAVERY & Co., 
Factors, Manufacturers. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A NON-EXPLOSIVE STEAMER. 


RINDLE’S ORIGINAL STEAMER and CAL- 
DRON, improved for fall trade. Alsoa 4 


NEW STEAM CALDRON. 


DOUBLE CAPACITY, FOR HALF THE PRICE OF 


ANY OTHER BOILER. 
Send for Illustrated Circular. > 
INDLE, East Bethany, N. Y. 














FARMERS, SAVE FODDER! 


THE ELMWOOD STEAMER, for steaming food 
for stock, is the Best and Cheapest. "Useful for any pur- 
pose where steam is used. All who have tried it are more 
than pleased with it, as it makes a great saving in Grain and 
Hay. Every Steamer warranted, and satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Inclose stamp for eight-page circular, to HARRY 
SEDGWICK, manufacturer, Cornwall Hollow, Connecticut. 


CANE MILLS, EVAPORATORS, 
Grist Mills,and Horse Powers. Greatest variety sizes, 
most efficient, durable, and best finished, Sugar or Sorgo 
Manuals, free. GEO. L. SQUIER & BRO. 
Buffalo, N. ¥. 


ELF-ACTING GATES. 


Nicholson’s Patent Self-Acting Car- 
riage Gate and Self-Shutting Hand Gates are the 
latest improved and best in the world. 

For illustrated Circulars and Price-list send to the 

American Gate Co., Cleveland, 0., or Baltimore, Md. 




















Hara’ Z, ents Wanted. JO’Hara's victoryg 
O'Hara's 12 Ox. LL OTARA, F Shoe Tie 
& bush. per hour. rf Never become: 
» Price $1.50. Hillsboro, O., Very pretty. 
Sample $1.00 Refers to this Paper.j 3 Samples 25 ¢. 




















NEW POWER SCREW 
Press, RatcouEt-HgapD SCREWS, 
IMPROVED GratERS, SEED WaSH- 
eERs, and forty other articles for 
Cider Mills and Vinegar Factories. 
For Circulars, address J. W. MOUNT, Medina, N. Y. 
op ULIEN CHURN. — Judge . Tourgee, of 
North Carolina, writes us under date of July 1871; 


“TI consider it far superior to any other which I have used.” 
Sold by NG & CO. 
58 and 6@ Certlandt St., New York. 
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1858.— THE 


GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN —1871. 


ROOFING. 








From Certified Report of Judges AMERICAN INSTITUTE, FEvhibition of 1870. 


roved Roofing’ is strong and flexible; 
re-proof, and is really an article of the first order of merit.’ 


H. W. Johns’ Im 
heat; practically 


American Institute, 1870. 


Texas State Fair, 1871. 


Asbestos Roofing 


Adapted for STEEP or FLAT ROOFS IN ALL 
CLIMATES, Can be easily applied by any one. 





Asbestos Roof Coating 


For RESTORING and PRESERVING Old SHINGLE, TIN, and OTHER Roofs. 


— — -- 


Pamphlets, 





Full Descriptivo 


unaffected by the sun’s 


HoRACE GREELEY, Pres’t, 


Signed, \Gx0, PryTon, Rec’g Sec 
Sam’L D. TILLMAN, Cor. 


Extract from Report of Committee a 


Svcry. 


amine the ASBESTOS ROOFING, December 6, 1870. 


“The material constitutes one of unusual merit, much superior to any of the class 
previously brought to their notice, and worthy of trial by those who desire a durable, 
easily applied, and comparatively inexpensive and safe roofing, the material having, in 
addition to the other merits claimed for it, that of being practically fire-proof, and 
consequently much less liable than the shingles commonly used on barns and rural 


dwellings, to catch fire from flying sparks,” etc. 


Signed, § J08. B. LyMan, Ag’l Ed. N. Y. Tribune. ? 
mee (JAMES A, WHITNEY, Ed, American Artisan, § 


| 
! 
{ 
| 
pointed by Am. INSTITUTE FarMeERs’ CLUB to ex- | 
| 
| 


B. 8. 


Committee. 





Imported Dutch Bulbs, 


And Other Flowering Roots 
For Fall Planting. 
SMALL FRUITS. 


Choice Seeds, for Fall Sowing. 
Our New 
ILLUSTRATED 
Catalogue 


= of the above now ready, and will be 
mailed to all applicants on receipt of 
3-cent stamp. 


RICHARDSON & COULD, 


Seed and Horticultural Warehouse, 
245 Broadway, New York, 


(American Agriculturist Building.) 





P. O. Box 5131. 


Dutch Bulbous Roots. 


Japan Lilies, including the celebrated 


LILIUM AURATUM, 


Mailed post-paid at Catalogue prices. 


We are expecting early in September a complete assort- 
ment of the above, comprising the most desirable varieties 
of Hyacinths, Tulips, Polyanthus, Narcissus, Jonquiis, 
Crocus, Crown Imperials, Iris, Snowdrops, Ranunculus, 
Japan, and other Lilies, etc., etc. 

Jollections containing a fine assortment of all the leading 
varieties will also be mailed post-paid, as follows: 
Collection No. 1, $20; No. 2, $10; No. 3, $5; No. 4, $3. 
¥or contents of each collection and other important in- 
formation respecting the culture of Bulbs, see our 


New Autumn Catalogue of Bulbs 


AND 


SMALL FRUITS, 


Now in press, beautifally illustrated with many engravings, 

and as Tendialy colored, two-paged lithograph. Our list of 

Small Fruits comprises every desirable variety of Straw-= 

berries, Raspberries, Grapes, &c., among which 

are some never before Offered to the peblic. A copy will 

be mailed to all eee inclosing n cents. Regular 
gratis. 


customers supplie 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
SEED, PLANT, AND BULB WAREHOUSE, 
oy! Place and 20 Murray St., New York. 





Nos. 23 
P. 0. Box 


RHUBARB AND ASPARAGUS 


FOR 
FALL PLANTING, 


Linnens Rhubarb, strong roots, 30c. each, $3 # doz., $20 ® 
100. Smaller roots, by mail, post-paid, 30c. each, $3 # dozen. 

Conover’s Colossal Asparagus, fine roots, $3 # 100, $20 # 
1,000. Smaller plants, by mail, post-paid, $3 ® 100. 

The advantage of fall planting of Rhubarb and Asparagus 
is now generally understood by market-gardeners. For 
reasons at length on this subject, see our article in American 
Agriculturist (New York) for September. 


Her tindersinte, 


SEEDSMEN, 35 CORTLANDT ST., New York, 


_~HYACINTHS, © 


LILIES, TULIPS, CROCUSES, AND 
ALL OTHER BULBS. 


Our Wholesale Catalogue now ready, and will be sent to 
the Trade only, on application. 
Our Annual Descriptive Retail Bulb Catalogue will be 
ready Aug. ist, and sent free to all applicants. 
Address C. L. ALLEN & CO., %6 Fulton St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





MARTHA (A WHITE CONCORD). 


The Best White Grape. 
We have much the largest and best stock of one and two- 
year-old vines in the country, and at the lowest prices, 
R. CUMMING & CO., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Grape-vines, Fruit-trees, and Plants, 


100,000 Dollars’ worth to be sold CHEAP for cash, or will 
take good Western Lands, at cash value,in trade. Apply 
me “pf and description of land, quick, at Bloomington, 

nois. 





DR. H. SCHROEDER 


Pot-Grown Strawberry Plants. 


We have a large stock of all the leading varieties, in pots, 
now ready for shipping. 
R. CUMMINGI & CO., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








the dozen, 100, or 1,009, at low rates. Send for a price- 


R°8Es, EVERGREENS, and SHRUBBERY, by 
list, JOSEPH KIFT, West Chester, Pa. 





ELAWARE FARMS.—Three fine fruit farms, 
near stations, for salecheap. For particulars, address 
H. A. MURRAY, Woodside, Delaware. 


First Premium Awarded by 


Louisiana State Fair, 18'70. 


| i TUBING OF EVERY VARIETY, 





(Lot 
Improved Roofing \ 
) 1 8 70. 7 bh 





Price-list, and Samples sent free. 


Liberal Terms and Exclusive Rights will be given to responsible parties, 


ADDRESS 


H. W. J O H N S 5 Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, 


7S William St., New York. 


BARRETT, ARNOLD & KIMBALL, 
124 La Salle Street, Chicago, Tu. 
P ARSONS, Galveston, Texas. 


ROOTS | 





HENRY G. TYER, 
INVENTOR AND PATENTEE OF 


WHITE ZINC RUBBER, 


Now s0 largely used by Manufacturers, Medical Practition- 
ers, and Inventors, on account of its cleanliness, purity, and 
entire freedom from admixture with poisonous or other 
deleterious substances. 

Manufacturer of all the numberless articles now required 
of soft rubber, including 


emote 


BULBS, AND 
3 MOULDED WORK, 
To order, in infinite diversity. 


Factory: Andover, Mass. 





THE WAKEFIELD 
EARTH CLOSET, 


Is by all odds the best yet 

tented. Send to WAKEFIELD 

ARTH CLosET Co.. 36 Dey St. 
New York, for Descriptive 
pamphlet, or call and exam- 
ine. 








‘IRST Premiums awarded by Amer. Inst., 1870. 
MICROSCOPES. 


Illustrated Price-List sent free on application, 


MACIC LANTERNS. 


Catalogue, priced and illustrated, sent free. 


T. H. McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau-st., N. Ye 


Lands in Kansas, 


A large, valuable weekly and regular newspaper, full of 
Kansas news, free. TALBOTT & CO., Atchison, Kansas. 


QV ANTED, aman and wife to take charge of 

a farm of 50 acres, one and a half hours from New 
York City. Must understand dairy, cattle, pigs, etc., as stock 
is all thorough-bred. Address, with references and wages 
wanted, DE WITT, Office of this paper. 


FrARM FOR SALE.—Piedmont, one of the best 

farms in Eastern Virginia, containing 688 acres ; 300 in 

woodland, peace oak and hickory. Price $15 per acre. 

—— ¥ tO. WIANT, Hampden Sidney, Prince Edward 
ounty, Va. 


OR SALE.—Dairy farm, 440 acres, near Chica- 
go, geod land, new improvements, 3-story cattle barn, 
10 rods long, spring brook, at a station. 
J. G. EARLE, Hobart, Ind. 




















VIRGINIA FARMS for RENT or for SALB, 
on terms to suit buyers. One has superior facilities f@v 
growing Cranberries, Possession any time. Address \ 
: E. B. GRAFF, Baltimore, Md. 
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; Du Breuil’s Vineyard Culture. (Dr. Warder.)......... $ 200 
BOOKS for FARMERS and OTHERS. | SPD OR WOUE as ctu scetien ta iver. #540 caswetunnecceus 50 A Val 1 
| Fishing in American Waters, (Scott.). Stecencsa | OD! a a é ome i rary. 
[Published and for sale by Orange Judd & Co., 245 Broad- | vise Ae ——— V a MGs seeuslcdeipduntedesdneune | 
ae er a eine varde : PG CGCUATIOR Ris) Ol COTRBEOCR, <i. cciccicwcceccccisececeecsics 4 
way, New York. <Any of these books will be forwarded by | Flint’s Milch Cows and Dairy Farming................. 250 | See 
mail, post-paid, on receipt of price.] Geyelin’s Poultry Bree ding. a 1 | 
= ~) J rics Ye > Gray’ ow Plants Grow........ ... ae 
= os Ms ? fae nya Beer ter PEE | Gray's Manual of Botany and Lessons, in one vol...... 400 | BACK VOLUMES 
llen’s (It. L.) American Farm Book 50 | Gray hool and Field’ Book of Botany. . 250 | 
‘Alien’s (RL, and L. F.) New American Farm Book., 250 | Harazthy’s Grape Culture and Wine- Making. 5 00 | OF 
Allen’s (I. L.) Diseases of Domestic Animals.......... 100 | Hatfieid’s American House Carpenter........ 350 | 
Am. Agric uléural Annu: al, 6; to’ a eac > »pa, HVE. - 1 | a. e Teaming Made Rasy. ei wancneers 72 | 
Am. Horticultural Annual, ’67 to ‘71, each, pa., 50¢.; Clo. 1 | Si by g 3 ui e gs < 
merican Bird Fancier, . .........sccscccscoscccccecess 30 | Husmann’s Grapes and Wine....... .........6+ 1 5 Am C A C Iturist, 
ene an Rose Culturist...2...000.. Speseeenneeeeeee $0 | Jennings on Cattle.,............. potas . 1 eri an i 11] 
American Weeds and Useful Plants..............eeee00 17% | Jennings on Sheep, Swine, and Poultry.. eee 1 
Bement’s Rabbit Fancier as 30 | Jennings on the Horse and his Diseases .... -- i 
Bommer’s Method of Making Manures.. 25 | Kemp's Lan dscape Gardening. $ AND OF 
Boussingault’s Rural Kconomy.. a 160 , Langstroth on the Honey Ben oss. 2 
Breck’s New Book of Flowers.. 1 = tre sid 3 | torr mt Horse senna ss a 
st’s Flower Garden Dit Pies 150 | Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Management..........-..- 3 
Buist's aoe Kitchen iteetoii 100 | Mayhew’s Practical Book-Keeping for Farmers........ Hearth and Home 
mic: 900 | Blanks for do do do.. cose t 
Caldwell’s Agricultural Chemical Analysis . sats " I 
Chorlton’s Grape-Gr ower’s Guide............066- 7 | Manufacture of Vinegar (Dussauce). . 5 
Cobbett’s American Gardener.. is } Mechanic's Companion. (Nicholson . 3 rT aie dik aie sain hasten 
Cole's (S. W.) Amer ican Fruit Book.. 73 | ee s Ane ric an og ececeesicecees 1 ie publishers o e American Agricu can supply 
Cole’s Veterin arian............s00ee08 . . @ | Ls Hale's New Cook Book........ gooey nshs 4 any of the back volumes of that paper from the Sixteenth to 
Copelanil’s Country Life........scceseneees 500 | My Farm of Edgewood. seeees 1 thet eeeeeeeeeeeeee rere es 2 aa Teenteaiath, Thaebel 2 q 
Copley’s Plain and Ornamental Alphabets. ~ 300 | Norri HisligOUNUE Gs cuss asses ke ie eoaacuscesasocese 1%5 | the Twenty-ninth. ese volumes contain more varied 
Crack Shot,  (Barber.)......02--..0e0e+ vis bee eees 175 | Packard's A Guide to the Study of Insects............. § 00 | and interesting information on all matters pertaining to 
Croff’s Model Suburban Architecture............ 5 00 | Painter, Gilder, and Varnisher............scceeseseeees 1 5) 5 ; 
Dadd’s (Geo. H.) Modern Horse Doctor..... .......... 150 Quincy fea ‘Sosts ah) on Soiling Cattle.. soe 2 = the Farm, Garden, and Household, than can be obtained in 
add’s American Ca MAO or 5c dhenlae ss: accesses 1 50 RANG SHUN D ce ccs cada cubcies «nev ecpedanccedosidvedeaiesccecs 3 Ui eg Rien bth aien a8 . 
pea oe Weck ts Cattle 135 | Rand’s Flowers for Parlor and Garden...0..0000000000. 3 00 hooks costing three times as much money. Price of each 
Darwin’s Variation of Animals and 6 00 | ee, of —_— Aare. Bound, 5 ar each...... 1 = bound volume, at the Office, $2.00; sent post-paid, $2.50. 
ead Shot; or Sportsman’s Complete Guide. 175 | Riddell’s New Elements of Hand Muiling..... 20 T is 5 s 
ne Secag | dhe H pein nove fii err te eee 250 | Roosevelt's Five Acres too Much... ....ccccceeee00000- 1 50 The publi: hers can als o supply the back volumes of 
Downing's Fruits & Fruit Trees. New Ed. Oct., 1122 pp. 4 9 pon “ig we yee jicconesees ere +. 1 | their finely illustrated Weekly Journal, Hearth and 
Downing’s Landscape Gardening..........s.ccecseseees 550 | Scribner's Ready Rec oner and Log- = 0 > vears 186 i 
Bastwood on Craaborey Lays 75 | Silloway’s Modern Carpentry.......-...- * 2 00 Tlome, for the years 1869 and 1870. These volumes are 
Elliott’s Western Fruit’ Grower 150 | Strong's enag es ~ = ena ae wanonies : 7 neatly and uniformly bound in cloth, with title in gilt on 
Eveleth’s School- House Architec 10 00 | Tegetmneier’s Poultry Book. ree os ba ack side 4] j » i ; 
Field’s (Tho:nas W.) Pear Culture............cceeeeeeeee 125} en Acres HnOUughs.. ..<.-cc-<crsacceoea 22020 forvc cases 2 50 back and side. With their beautiful engravings, and 
ET COE ae aren eee 50 | : od Mules CStonelicige) Eng. edition, 8vo,, 622 pages. : zn abundance of useful and entertaining reading, they will 
Frank Forester’s Field Sports. 8vo., 2 vols...... se ee The Mule. (Riley : s3 ‘ove valns . iti ii oar £ 
Frank Foréster’s Fish ae Fishing. "8 vo., 100 ens’s.... 500 | Thomas’ Fruit Culturist,....! 3 00 prove valuable additions to any library. Price of each 
Frank Forester’s Manual mF oung Sportsmen. 8vo. 3 = Een per —— a + Rural Affai ~ = bound volume, at the Office, $4.00; if sent by express, 
Frank Forester’s Horse and I spent 8V0.,2 vols. 1500 | ‘Tucker's Register of Rura ai ~~: 2 “haser wi av . 
French's Farm Drainage..... - ; ‘ coos, LOO veux’ s Villas and omg tee seas, 8a a aie 3 = the purchaser will pay express charges 
Fuller’s Forest Tree Culturist. . 1850 atson’s American Home Garden.,........+++++ seeeee “ ra + * - 
Fuller’s Grape Culturist...... : 150 | Youman’s Household Science................ ere ORANGE JUDD & CO., 245 Broadway, New York. 
Fuller’s Sin: an PRC COOLING. icccssisacosieceses os So 7 : : 
Fuller’s Straw berry Culturist.. 20 | 
Fulton’s Peach Culture.... 1 50 
Gregory on Sq washes... ery 30 
RCRD ON SHECH COED... cacccsedsrsevcncecnecernccesess 5) 
Gun, Hod, and Saddle. ......0csserccce seesevece - 150 
H: wi y’s Barns, Out-buildings, and Fences 0 00 
Harris’ Insects Injurious to Vegetation. 4 00 
Hawison the RENMEI a nis snare ddinid vaca llVne 6’ \vints¥ a8 el6:srnergioless 1 50 
Henderson’s Gardening for Profit... 1 50 
Henderson's Practical Floriculture 1 50 
‘t's Hints to Horsekeepers. 1 %5 
Hoopes’ Book of Evergreens. 3 00 
Hooper's Dox and Gun.. 60 


POD COIOIG i oicsacs ccvcecncces ; 40 
H ini 


































unter and Trapper...... 
Jac Manu: u of the House, 1 50 
Jacques’ Manual of the G: iden’ and Farm-Yard.. 2 50 
Johnson's How Crops Feec 2 00 
Johnson's How Crops Grow 2 00 
Johnson's Peat an i Its Uses 13 
Johnsto vs A ‘jeul Itural hemistry. on 1 
Johnston's Ele Hag nts of Agricultur: Li Che mistry Siemens 1 50 
Leuchar’s How to Build Hot-Houses.... ...... 0.000000 1 50 
Byman’s Cotton: Cuitare, ...652 ccccssicsecseaseveces -- 150 
Biles'ON. Ths HOrse’s. POO. oo cccencsiccoscocsscccess nee 75 
Mohr on the Grape-Vine. ‘ ‘enGasae -- 100 
My Vineyard at Lakevie Ea, 8 ic seinaedaiseahucacear tere 12% 
Norton's Scien tific Agricultur “ 75 
Onion Culture... .. 20 
Our Farm of Four Aer 60 
Pardee on Stra wherry ¢ v5) 
Parsons on the Rose. By Samuel DB RIGONS Sos cvesices 1 50 
Pedder’s Land Measurer............00- ait. CSTD SA 60 
Percheron Hor se RUMNCGAGa! sapeatienesieinaeele 1 00 
Pot ut > Culture. Mebcacirns seeder paper 25 
‘ uinby’s Myste ries of Bee oe Biateaeiere. toduieis 1 50 
Ku vull’s Sheep Husbandry. Gada caeaees 1 50 

Zandall’s Fine- Wool Sheep Husbandry eae Gacbeisiewnie 1 00 
Rich wilson on the Dog.......... paper, cloth. 60 
livers’ Miniature Fruit Garden............ seceeeseee 1 00 


Rural Chure!t) Architecture. Folio, in colors, 45 plates. 12 00 
































Saunters’ Domestic Poultry Feehan 40c....bound., rh) 
Schenck’s Gardener's Text-BOOK. ........+..seeeeeeee : 5) 
Simpson’s Horse Portraiture., -- 250 
NEL AE MOWING sy hina ads cicteenes | eneavier Awe 15 
Stewart's (John) Stable Book. ..000 000. 1 50 
The Dog. By Dinks, Mayhew, and Hutchinson........ 3 00 
Thoma’ Farin [i nple ments and Machine ry. eogaent, nee 
THOMNNIONS FOG OF AMMA, 6 ccccscsccsccvccccvcecece 1 00 
Fie Banker PRPSTS... cvcsosccsssesccvcsesccsccsccecsesecse 1 50 
Tobacco Culture ai sarneresssioauseieoes 25 
Turaer’s Cotton Planter’s EEL SAE 1 50 
Wallace’s American ‘Trotting Register 3 5 00 = : 
Wallace’s American Stud Book. Vol. 1................ 10 60 = : 
bad sat s American oe Ae Peer err ee Pie 

arder’s Hedges and Evergreens.......ccccccccceeeenee 56 € se 
Waring’s Draining for Profit and Health. « ESO CRANDALL Ss 
Waring 3's Elements of Agriculture..... ~ ae 
Waring’s E wth C losets and Earth Sewage............6. 50 
Weider mann’s Beautifying Country Homes. A superb 

quarto volume. 24 lithograph plates, in colors.... 15 00 BUILDING BLO CKS FOR CHILDREN 

Wheeler "3 Rural PUTON ccc vitesse ase veg aeccuias ssicesis6vie ewe 2 00 
Wheele s’s Hones for the People. ferer 3 00 
we “3 Cranberry Cultur nee Seaeederaanss 1 25 | 

hite’s Gardening for the South............ 200 | D . 
Woodward's Cottages and Farm-Houses................ 150 | CAN BE MADE INTC 
nee tei ard’s Suburban and a Houses... ef ~ 

oodward's Country Homes......6... seeeee sense seen eee 5 - in 
Woodward’s Graperies por'y Horticultuii Buildings 150 Churches, Factories, Velocipedes, Towers, 
Wer lw: urd? 8 National eo 12 b~ 

right’s Practical Poultry Keeper... — e 
Youstt and Spooner on the Horse. 1 50 Arches, Chairs, Wind-mills, OXxes, 
son tt and Martin on C _ : os 

Ourtt on the Hog ......ee.eeeves a 
Youwats un Sheep... ccccccccseseers 100 | Bridges, Fences, Tools, Chairs, 
0. J. & Co. keep in Stock the following Books: | 

‘one > 

Architecture, By Cummings & Miller.........sc000+0 $10 00 | Castles. Houses, Sleds, Sheds, 


and other forms in almost endless variety, and when finished, the structure remains firm, so that it can be carried 


| 
Bickaell’s Village ETE EE Ge Sten RS 0 00 | 
= Principles and Practice of. By Loring & Jenney 2 00 











= Review and American Builder's Journal. By 
Ayton Saw Fie Guus” ere cteenneenesnats te ro | about without falling to pieces. The Blocks are put up in neat, strong boxes, and a large sheet giving various designs 
paley’s, Our Own Bir bt paige gies . HM = | of buildings, etc., accompanies each box. Price : No. 1, $2.00; No. 3, $1.00. 
nets Vous hao ‘. prem ray scones notes A 2 4 Orders from the trade will be supplied on liberal terms. Address 
Carpenters an i Jolne re! Hand Rook. A : a 
Che: nistry of the Farm, fichow 25 \ ORANGE JUDD & COMPANY, 


Cider-Maker'’s Manual...........000. Best ek 0 
igeity +s ae 245 Broadway, New York. 


Downing’s Cottage Residences .. .... 
Downing’s Rural Hssays.......... 
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HUSKER. 
Philip’s Patent 


the 
Three men 


challenges 
world. 
horse- 


with one 


power accomplish 
more than 20 men 
husking by hand. 
Wanted to 
tribute 1,000 


chines with practi- 


dis- 


ma- 


cal farmers, this fall. 
For particulars, ad- 
dress 
HILLS & HOAG 
Manufacturers, 
32 Cortlandt St., 
New York. 








THERE WERE SOLD IN THE YEAR 1870, 
$,.S41 


Of Blatchley’s Cucumber 


TRADE (B) MARK. 


ZA 
WOOD PUMPS, 


Measuring 213,566 feet in length, or sufficient in the aggre- 
gate for A Well over 40 Miles Deep, 

Simple in Construction; Easy in Operation; Giving no 
Taste to the Water; Durable; Reliable and Cheap. These 
Pumps are their own best recommendation. For sale by 
Dealers in Hardware and Agricultural Implements, Plumb- 
ers, Pump-Makers, &c., throughout the country. Circulars, 
&c., furnished upon application by mail or otherwise. 

Single Pumps forwarded to parties in towns where I have 
no agents, upon receipt of the regular retail price. 

In_ buying, be caretul that your Pump bears my trade- 
mark as above, as I guarantee no other. 

CHAS. G. BLATCHLEY, Manuf’r, 
Office and Wareroom: 

624 and 626 Filbert-st., Philadelphia, Penn. 


American Submerged Pump. 
“THE BEST PUMP IN THE WORLD.” 


also the Premium-list, 
They never deceive the 





See February number, page 45; 
page 73, of the Am, Agriculturist. 
Farmers. 

We warrant our Pumps todo all we claim for 
them on our Circulars. Send for Circulars or orders 


to the 
BRIDGEPORT M’F’C CO., 


No. 55 Chambers St., New York. 


Agents wanted in every town. 








EZ a Y : 
DICK’S POTATO DIGGER will do the work of 
ten men. It is simple, durable, cheap. Converted easily 
and quickly to a shovel = by changing the parts seen in 
the cut. Retail price $13.50. Send for circular. 
PRATT & CO., Sole Manufacturers, Buffalo, N. Y. 


PORTABLE MILLS. 


GRIST-MILL, Two Run of Stone, Com- 
plete for $1,200. For Corn-MEat, 
WueEAt-FLovunING and Stock Feed, 
Bolts, Smutters, Corn-Shellers, Flour- 
Packers, Hominy-Mills, Belting, Picks 
and Mill-Work generally. 





SEND For DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET. 


ISAAC STRAUB & C@., 


Cincinnati, O. 












PANCOAST & MAULE, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 
Succeed Morris Tasker & Co. as 


CONTRACTORS 
For the Heating of Buildings of every description, 
by Steam and Hot Water, after the most approved 
methods. Greenhouses, Conservatories, and Forc- 
ng Houses heated to any desired temperature, 
Laundry and Culinary Apparatus in detail. Esti- 
mates furnished upon application. 


IMPROVED FOOT LATHES, 


With Slide Rest and Fittings. Just the thing 
for the Artisan or Amateur Turner. 
ALSO HAND PLANERS. 
Many a reader of this paper has one of them. 
Selling in all parts of the country, Canada, Cuba, Europe, 
etc. Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Address N. H. BALDWIN, Laconia, N. H. 



















Best machine ever offered for par- 
ing, coring, quartering, or slicing 
apples. Does the entire work expe- 
ditiously, promptly, and well—sep- 
arating core and parings from the 
the fruit at once. Will prepare 
more fruit for drying, pies, or tan 
ily use, than six of ordinary par 
For farmers it is indispens: . 
Fruit can be taken care of in sea- 
son, instead of allowing it to rot in 
in the orchard. Three times the 
price of Parer can be saved on 
every crop. A barrel of apples can 
be got ready for pies in one hour, 
saving in labor alone, in a single 
year, many times the cost of the 
Parer. Territory for sale. Agents 
wanted. Send for a circular. 


TIPPECANOE APPLE- 
#PARING MACHINE CO., 
49 Cortlandt St., N. ¥. 




















THIS MACHINE is guaranteed (in its present complete- 
ness) to meet every want of the HOUSEHOLD, for either 
DOMESTIC or FANCY WORK—knitting every thing, and 
starting the work with selvedge edge. 2 

Efficient and reliable agents wanted in every section of 
the country, with whom the most liberal terms will be made. 
Illustrated Books and Circulars sent to any address free = 

ad- 


charge. All orders and communications must be 


dressed to 


DANA BICKFORD, 


Vice-President and General Agent, 


689 Broadway, New York. 


UILDING PAPER 


OF THREE GRADES. 
TARRED SHEATHING, 
For outside of Studding, under Clapboards. <A 
non-conductor of cold, heat, and dampness, 
PREPARED PLASTERING-BOARD, 
a cheap and perfect substitute for lath and plas- 
ter; makes a smooth,warm., and substantial wall, 
at less than half the usua! cost, 
DOUBLE-THICK ROOFING, 
and Quartz Cement, make a good water and fire- 
proot roof for less than $3.50 per square. 
Samples and Circulars sent free, by 
ROCK RIVER PAPER Co., 
Chicago; or, 





B. E 





“. HALE, 
22 and 24 Frankfort-st., N. Y. 





THE GENUINE MASON FRUIT JAR, 
PORCELAIN-LINED CAP. 


This well known, popular and reliable Jar, by the appli- 

. cation of the Porcelain Lining 
to the Cover, combines all the 
advantages of a 


GLASS TOP JAR, 





with the simplicity of its origi- 

mal method of fastening. 

Its great superiority to all 
others will be made evident 
upon examination, for the fol- 
lowing reasons, viz.: 
SIMPLICITY in operation, 

and readiness with which 
it can be sealed. 

STRENGTH and DURA- 
BILITY. 

EASE with which it can be 
OPENEI and without 
risk of breaking 
Jar or Cover, 

For sale by all the leading 

dealers throughout the 
asl Bnited States, and manu- 
factured solely by the 


SHEET METAL SCREW CO., 


66 Warrensstreet, New York. 


ELLEW’S PATENT CHEMICAL 
METALLIC PAINTS, all shades. Prepared for 


either 









immediate use, requiring no mixing. Put up in 5, 10, 20, and 
40 gallon packages. 
Price per gal. for inside work................. $2.00 
Price per gal. for outside work .................. 1.50 
Price per gal, for roofs, barns, and fences....... 1.00 


NEW YORK CITY OIL COMPANY, 
Sole Agents, 116 Maiden Lanc. 





} amine before paying the bill. 





CINCINNATI 
INDUSTRIAL 
EXPOSITION, 


is7i. 


THE SECOND CRAND EXHIBITION 


OF 


MANUFACTURES, 
Products. and Arts 


WILL BE HELD AT 


CINCINNATI, 


FROM 


Sept. Gth until Oct. 7th, 1871, 


Inimmense Buildings especially erected for this purpose, 
in the center of the city, costing over $60,000, and in every 
particular far surpassing the Great Exposition of last year 
It will be the largest display ever held in the United States: 

Power Hall for Machinery in motion covers nearly one 
acre, and 56 feet high. Fine Art Department, 350 feet in 
length. Central Hall, 250 by 110 feet, and 70 feet high. Horti- 
culture department, 167 feet by 80 feet, and 26 feet high; and 
four other departments of large dimensions, presenting a 
floor space of over 8 acres. 

Building open to receive articles August 16, 1871. 

The most ample arrangements have been made for the 
conveyance of articles and visitors to the Exposition. 

For full particulars, address 
H. McCoLivum, A. T. GOSHORN, 

Secretary. President. 











Georgia State Agricultural Socie. 
ty’s Fair opens Oct. 23d, at Macon. Premiums over 
Ten Thousand Dollars; and embracing all branches of in- 
dustry. For information, apply to DAV. W. LEWIS, Sec’y. 


RELIANCE WRINGER, 


PERFECTED 1871. 
Moulton Rolls, 


Most Durable; 
Spiral Cogs, 





Easiest Work- 
ing; 


Curved Clamp, 


SPIRALGEAR. @ Holds Firmest; 


The Cheapest, 
The Best, 
TRY IT, 
PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, 
11 Warrensstreet, N. Y., and PROV., R. I. 
_ WHIENEYS 
PATENT BREECH-LOADING 
DOUBLE-BARREL SHOT GUN 








possesses qualities and improvements that give it the pref: > 
erence over any other. Prices low. Send for Circular. 
WHITNEY ARMS CO., 


Whitneyville, Conn. 
Great Western Works. 


Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers. 


Caps, Powder, Shot, Wads, Bullets, Game-Bags, Shot-Belts, 
Powder-Flasks, Gun materials and Sporting Goods of every 
description at very low prices. Send stamp for a Price-list. 
We send goods by Express, C.0.D., with privilege to ex- 
Army Guns and Revolvers 
bought or traded for. Address J. H. JOHNSTON, 
Great Western Gun Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Whitney's Neat’s-Foot Harness Soap. 





Gun 





(STEAM REFINED.) 
It Oils, Blacks, Polishes, and Soaps at the 
i Harness-Maker's, 
Manu- 


rs 





same time. For Sale by 
Grocers, and Druggists everywhere. 
factured by 

G. F. WHITNEY & CO., Lexington, Mass. 


Fasily made with our Stencil and EKey~ 
Check Outfit. Circulars Free, 
STAFFORD M’'F’G CO., ; 
66 Fulton St., New York. 
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BLEES 
NOISELESS, 
LOCK-STITCH 


Sewing Machine 


Challenges the world 
in perfection of work, 
strength and beauty of 
stitch, durability of con- 
struction, and rapidity of 
motion. Call and examine. 
Send for Circular. Agents 
wanted. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


BLEES 
’ Sewing Machine Oo., 
; 628 Broadway, N.Y. 



















hems of “any desired width. Hem ‘the finest or coarsest 
goods, or elastic worsted cut bias. Hem over seams. Fit 
all first-class Sewing Machines, Agents wanted. Send for 
Circular. 1. BARTLETT & SON, Manufacturers, 


Westfield, N 


Madame Pays Corset Skirt Supporter 
)\ 





is superior to all 
Corsets for 
Health, Comfort 
and ‘Style. 
Lady Agents 
wanted in all 
Northern and 
Western States. 


THE 
SKELETON 
CORSET, 


Is not excelled for Summer wear. 
ARNOLD & BANNING, 56 Lispenard-st., New York; 
D. B. Fisk & Co., Chicago; Agents for the Supporters, 

HARMON, BALDWIN & F 
Sole Manufacture rs, New Haven, Conn. 


OiL YOUR HARNESS. 








MORE LASTING BENEFIT is de- 
rived from one application of 
FRANK MILLER’S 
PREPARED 
1 ' 
Harness Oil Blacking 
asa of clear oil. This 


Than from three applications of an 

assertion is justified by Thirty rs’ experience and 

Manufae gp by FRANK MILLER & CO., 
18 and 20 Cedar-street, New York. 


FROM $15 to $40, 

FOR IN AND OUT-DOOR USE. 

Any one having use of the hands 
can propel and guide one, 

Having no use of the hands, any 
child of five years can push a grown 
person about. 

Invalids’ Carriages to order. 
PATENT SEDAN CARRYING-CHATRS. 

State your case and send — for 
circular. STEPHEN W. SMITH, 

90 William-street, New York. 


observation. 











JUST READY, 


THE EDUCATIONAL REPORTER. 


ist; 


Comprising full notices of our recent publications and our 
books in press, together with a varied and well-prepared 
summary of educational news topics, and several general 
articles of interest and yalue to teachers, and which we shall 
be glad to mail free to those engaged in educational pursuits. 


For September 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
138 & 140 Grand Street, New York. 





WA N T Ee AGENTS, everywhere, to 

canvass for our great DOLLAR 

ee: A fine $2.9 Steel_Engraving given to every sub- 
Tiber, 


Extraordinai vy ingnesnene. Addr eas 
B. B. RUSSELL, Boston, Mass, 


ree 


(cue APEST BOOK-STORE in the World. 
2 New * ing Books on sane. 
Cats owner ~" ang 23 to 26, fre a stam 
LEGG ar ‘BRO THERS 
8 Beekman Street, New York, 














MORTGAGE SINKING FUND 
LAND GRANT BONDS 


THE 


FIRST 


OF 


St. Joseph and Denver City Railroad Company, 


WESTERN DIVISION. 


The St. Joseph and Denver City Railroad Company, having successfully built and equipped the Eastern Division of its 
road, extending from the City of St. Joseph, Mo., to the City of Marysville, Kansas, a distance of 112 miles, is now actively 
engaged in the construction of the Western Division of this line of railway, extending from Marysville, Kansas, to a junction 
with the Union Pacific Railroad at Fort Kearney Station, a distance, including side tracks, of 170 miles. 

For the purpose of building and equipping this road, the Company have executed and delivered to the Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company, én trust, $5,500,000 of First Mortgage Sinking Fund Land Grant Railroad Bonds, in denominations of 
$1,000, $500, and $100, to be countersigned and issued only in conformity with the Mortgage Deed, which is: 

First—For cash, 

Second—A limited amount for iron and material. The cash is placed to the credit of the Company in trust, and can be 
drawn out only in payment for fully completed road, in sections of ten (10) miles each, at the rate of $16,000 or $22,000 per 
mile, respectively, until the entire completion of the road, when the balance of the loan will be paid over to the Treasurer 
of the Company for equipment purposes, 

The iron, the equal of gold, and materials are brought under the subjection of the mortgage, made to secure the pay- 
ment of the bonds. 

To secure the payment of the interest and principal of these bonds, the Company have made a first and only mortgage 
on their Western Division Road, completed and to be completed, from Marysville to Kearney Station, at a junction with 
the Union Pacific Road, a distance of 160 miles,with 10 miles side tracks, making a total distance of 170 miles, including roll- 
ing stock, motive power, depots, machine-shops, telegraphs, equipments of every description, rights of way, franchises, cash 
on deposit in any bank or trust company, and lands lying twenty miles on either side of the railroad, granted to the Com- 
pany by the United States Government, amounting to 1,500,000 acres, and real and personal property of every description 
which the Company now own, or may hereafter possess, lying between Marysville and Kearney, and equipments appertain- 
ing to this Division of the Company’s Road. 

This entire property is mortgaged to the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company of the City of New York, as trustees. 
mortgage is dated May 14, 1870, and under it, and as their security, these bonds are issued. 

The bonds are now ready for sale and delivery through the undersigned. Holders and parties desiring to purchase will 
recognize that they can do so with perfect safety, as their value is always represented, either by lands equal in value, and a 
completed and equipped road—iron or cash in trust company. The mortgage expressly covers cash on deposit in bank or 
trust company. 

The undersigned are authorized to announce the decision of the Company to sell their lands on the line of the road. 

Under the mortgage deed given to secure these bonds, no land can be sold at a less price than $4 per acre. 

he fands being mortgaged to secure the payment of these bonds, this lien on any portion of the land can only be re- 
moved by paying to the trustees, as mortgagees, the full amount of the purchase money of any land sales. 

The fund is applied as follows: 

First—To the payment of the interest on the bonds during the construction of the road, and, if necessary, 
four (4) years 

Second—To the payment of the principal of the bonds. 

The payment of the principal before maturity is not compulsory to the holder of the bonds, but should holders desire 
to sell, the trustees are authorized to purchase, but not over a premium of fifteen per cent. 

Every bond purchased under this authority is immediately canceled. e 

If the bonds can not be bought at one hundred and fifteen, the trustees are authorized to invest the proceeds of land 
sales in the bonds of the United States, States of New York, Massachusetts, and Illinois, and hold the same as a sinking 
fund for the redemption of these bonds at maturity. 

The following banking corporations of the City of New York are designated depositaries of this loan: 

Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company. 

United States Trust Company. 

Union Trust Company. 

Manhattan Company. 

The bonds have thirty years to run from May 11, 1870, payable in gold, in the City of New York. 

They bear interest at the rate of cight (8) per cent per annum, payable in GOLD, free of tax, semi-annually, on the 15th 
days of February and August, in New York, London, or Frankfort O, M., at the option of the holder, without notice, and in 
the currency of the country in which the coupon is presented. 

The equivalent of currency is at a uniform rate of exchange, and is expressed in the coupon. 

They are coupon bonds, but may be registered in the owner’s name with the coupons on, or they can be converted into 
a registered bond by the surrender of the coupons and the interest paid to the registered owner at any of the three points 
where the coupons are payable. 

This consolidated mortgage is at the rate of $15,000 per mile of road, and $2 per acre of land. 

The bonds are offered for the present at 974% and accrued interest, in currency, with the reserved right to advance the 
price without notice. 

All kinds of marketable securities will be received at the current market value, without commission, in payment of 
this loan. 

Holders of 5-20's, and especially those who do not desire to be paid off by the Treasury Department, can now exchange 
their Governments for these bonds at a gcod and substantial profit. 

Expressage relating to the loan will be free. 

Maps, pamphlets, and documents furnished on application. 

It is believed no loan can be offered which rests on a more solid foundation than this loan of the St. Joseph and Denver 
City Railroad Company. 

The most careful and critical examination of the Company’s lands by experienced parties, and the estimates of preju- 
diced persons, haye placed their value at not less than $5 per acre, while others estimate them at a higher figure. The 
offers which the Company have received for them fully justify the assertion that the proceeds of their sale will pay off this 
loan, and leave the road free of bonded debt. These bonds are receivable at par and accrued interest, In payment of any 
lands sold unéer this mortgage. 

The Company, recognizing the principle that an element of strength in all loans is the provision made for their redemp- 
tion, in making their mortgage 1 consolidated one, covering both road and lands, have wisely made provision for the pay- 
ment of this loan by the sale of their landed estate, which is not needed in operating the road, but which was granted to 
the Company by the United States Government for the express purpose of aiding them to construct and operate this road. 

The St. Joseph and Denver City Railroad connects at St. Joseph with railways running direct to St. Louis, Hannibal, 
and Toledo on the east, and connecting as it will with the Union Pacific Road on the west, is a very important link in the 
continental chain of railways. It also has through railway cennection with Chicago. A very large part of the line is 
graded, and track-laying being now far advanced, will continue rapidly until the junction with the Union Pacific Road 
is made. 

We have been at great expense in the examination of this property and the bonds and mortgage, and are satisfied the 
investments in this loan will not only be safe, but profitable. We base our calculations on the fact that the First Mortgage 
Bonds of this Company, on the Eastern Division, lately successfully placed by our firm at 97}4, have advanced to 102 and 
accrued interest, making them rule at 106, or nearly ten per cent advance. 

Under all circumstances, we unhesitatingly recommend them. 


TANNER & CO., Bankers, 


11 Wall Street, New York. 
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The First Division of the 
ST. PAUL & PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY 
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AF ost Mar NESOTA 


And its Connections. 
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ie . Wi2Floyd Lake 
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Showing 
the Lines of the 








Offer for sale 


Along their lines of Railroad. 


1.500,000 


Also, 


Acres of Land 
TOWN LoOTs 


In twenty flourishing Towns and Railroad Stations. 
ACTUAL SETTLERS can purchase on long eredit whh 7 per cent annual interest. Zhe Bonds of the Company 


taken at par on Cush Sales. 
General Office at St. Paul, Minnesota. 


For Descriptive Pamphlets, Prices, and other information, apply to 


HERMANN TROTT, Land Commissioner. 


Mem.—Attention is called to Government lands on the west end of the Main Line, which can be taken under the 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS, 
For sale to the Trade at the NEW YORK branch of the 

House, 91 John Street. 


Homestead Law. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
HENRY OWEN, Agent. . 


PARSONS ON THE ROSE. 

A Treatise on the Propagation, Culture, and -History of 
the Rose. Revised and newly electrotyped. Illustrated. 
By Samuel B. Parsons. Price $1.50. 

The Rose is the only flower that can be said to have a his- 
tory. It is popular now and was so centuries ago. In his 
work upon the Rose, Mr. Parsons has gathered up the curi- 
ous legends concerning the flower, and gives us an idea of 
the esteem in which it was held in former times. A simple 
garden classification has been adopted, and the leading vari- 
eties under each class enumerated and briefly described. 
The chapters on multiplication, cultivation, and training, 
are very full, and the work is altogether the most complete 
of any before the public. 


HOW CROPS FEED. 


A Treatise on the Atmosphere, and the Soil as related to 
the Nutrition of Agricultural Plants, Illustrated. By Prof. 
Samuel W. Johnson, of Yale College. Price, $2.00. 

The work entitled ‘“‘ How Crops Grow” has been received 
with very great favor, not only in America, but in Europe. 
It has been republished in England under the joint Editor- 
ship of Professors Church and Dyer, of the Royal Agricul- 
tural College, at Cirencester, and a translation into German 
is soon to appear, at the instigation of Professor yon Liebig. 
The author, therefore, puts forth this volume—the com- 
panion and complement to the former—with the hope that it 
also will be welcomed by those who appreciate the scientific 
aspects of Agriculture, and are persuaded that a true 
Theory is the surest guide to a successful Practice. 








HOW CROPS GROW. 


A Treatise on the Chemical Composition, structure, and 
Life of the Plant. With numerous illustrations and tables 
of analyses. By Prof. Samuel W. Johnson, of 
Yale College. Price $2.00, 

This book is a guide to the knowledge of agricultural 
plants, their composition, their structure, and modes of de- 
velopment and growth; of the complex organization of 
plants, and the uses of the parts; the germination of seeds, 
and the food of plants obtained both from the air and the 
soil. Very full and accurate tables of analyses are given, 
and tables of the proportions existing between different 
principles, oily, starchy, or nitrogenous, in the same and 
different plants. The book isan invaluable one to all real 
students of agriculture. 

Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 
price by 
ORANGE JUDD & CO., 245 Broadway, New York. 





A GENTS WANTED for the 
TRANSMISSION OF LIFE. 


3y Dr. NapueEys, author of “ Zhe Physical Life af Woman.” 
It relates to the male sex; is highly endorsed by Bishops 
Scott. Morris, Clark, eminent Physicians, etc. 
scription only. Price $2.00. Address for Contents and_Tes- 
timonials, J. G. FERGUS & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FARM IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINERY. 

The principles of their construction and use; with sim- 
ple and practical explanations of the laws of motion and 
force as applied on the farm. By John J. Thomas. 
With 287 illustrations. Price $1.50. 

The basis of this admirable work was an essay published 
in 1850, in the Transactions of the N. Y. State Agricultural 
Society, which was enlarged, and in 1854 published by the 
Harpers. It has been, and remains, the only work in which 
the principles of Natural Philosophy, namely, the mechani- 
cal powers, and the powers of water, wind, and heat, are 
systematically discussed as applied to the operations of the 
farm. This work has now been most carefully revised by 
the author. It is much enlarged, and a great part has been 
re-written, while the illustrations, before abundant, now 
number two hundred and eighty-seven. There is not an agri- 
cultural writer that could be named more respected than 
John J. Thomas, or one whose judgment and freedom from 
personal bias in discussing new implements could be more 
implicitly relied upon, 


NEW AMERICAN FARM BOOK. 

Originally by Richard L. Allen. Revised and greatly 
enlarged by Lewis F. Allen. Price $2.50, 

Allen’s American Farm Book has been one of the standard 
farmers’ hand-books for twenty years; it is still a valuable 
book,but not up to the times ; and as its author,Mr.R.L.Allen, 
could not give time to its revision, this was undertaken by 
his brother, Hon. Lewis F. Allen, the distinguished farmer 
of Erie county, editor of the American Shorthorn Herd- 
300k. The work is greatly enlarged, and full of suggestions 
from the’ rich experience of its editor and reviser, and is 
called the New American Farm Book. 


PRACTICAL FLORICULTURE, 

A guide to the successful propagation and cultivation of 
Florists’ Plants. By Peter Henderson, author of “ Gar- 
dening for Profit.” Beautifully illustrated. Price $1.50. 

Certainly the most practical and desirable work that has 
ever been published on this subject. We are selling them 
rapidly. Some no doubt will say that it exposes the “se- 
crets ” of the Trade too freely, and that it will make Garden- 
ers and Propagators so plenty that our occupation, like 
Othello’s, will be gone.—H. A. DreEr, Seedsman, Phila., Pa. 

Full to overflowing with valuable information, 

FRANCIS RicHarpson, Toronto, Canada. 

Thoroughly practical, yet readable as a novel.—N. Y. Sun. 

Just the work for the young Florist ar Amateur, as it tells 
him clearly there is no such thing as failure, if its simple 
teachings are followed. 

GALVIN & GERAGHTY, Florists, Newport, R. I. 

Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 
price by 
ORANGE JUDD & C@., 245 Broadway, New York. 
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HINTS TO HORSE-KEEPERS, 


A COMPLETE 


MANUAL FOR HORSEMEN, 


BY THE LATE HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT 
(FRANK FORESTER.) F 


Beautifully Illustrated, 


HOW TO BREED A HORSE 


CHOICE OF STALLION.—National Value of the 
The best class of Horses the ee for all ong 
What constitutes excellence—Blood: what it five 
should be on the side of the Sire—Breed up, not down’ 
Diseases and Defects Hereditary—General Rules, iw 
CHOICE OF THE MARE.—Size, Symmetry an 
ness more important than Blood—Points of the wane 
Mare—Diseases Hereditary—Condition of the Mare — 
Should have moderate work when with Foal—Food ang 
care during gestation —Jealth and temper, 
MUTUAL ADAPTATION OF SIRE AND DAM.—First 
consideration in Improvement of “cold” Blood—Rela. 
tive size of Sire and Dam—Defects in either Parent— 
How Remedicd in Progeny—DBloods which “hit,” 
CANADIAN BLOOD.—The Canadian_ original 
French Norman—Characteristics—Hardthoodes : 
Mode of Improvement—Crossing with Thorough- breds, 
NORMAN BLOOD.—Origin and Ilistory of the Percheron 
Narman—A pure race—Characteristics and Points, 
MODERN ARAB BLOOD.—English and American Thor. 
ough-breds_ derived from Oriental Blood—are now 
superior to the Modern Arabs—Nolan Arab, 


PONIES — DIFFERENT BREEDS 

CHARACTERISTICS AND UTILITY.—Origin—Different 

Breeds—Shetlands and Scots—Galloways and Narragan. 
setts—Mustangs and Indians—Profit of raising Ponies, 


HOW TO BREED MULES. 


Value of Mules—Their History and Natural History— 
The Mule and Hinney—Thorongh-blood wasted in the 
Dam for Mnles—The Mule in the United States—Large 
size not Desirable—Varietics of the Ass—The kind of 
Mares to be selected. 


HOW .TO BUY A HORSE. 


Of whom to Buy it—Extraordinary Cheapness and Ex- 
traordinary Excellence not consistent with each other— 
Points to be regarded—How to Examine the Eye—Broken 
Wind—Roaring—Whistling—Broken Knees—‘To examine 
the Legs—Splents—Damaged Back Sinews—Spavins— 
tingbones—Curbs—How to tell the Age of a Horse,. 


HOW TO FEED A HORSE. 


Consequences of Improper Feeding—Different Food for 
different conditions—Food for the Brood Mare—for the 
Yoal—For Working Horses—Green Food—Carrots—Corn 
—Feeding Horses in Training—While Travelling—Sum- 
mering Horses—The Best Method—Management of Om- 
nibus Horses in New York. 


HOW TO STABLE AND GROOM A 


HORSE.—Requisites for a good Stable—The economy of 
Proper Arrangements—Ventilation—Grooming ; its ne- 
cessity for all descriptions of Horses—How Performed— 
Clothing—Treatment when brought in from Work, 


HOW TO BREAK, AND USE A 


HORSE.—What is required in a well-broken Horse—His 
education should commence when a Colt—Bitting—Put- 
ting in Harness—How to Use a Horse—Travelling—Work- 
ing—Pleasure Horses—Punishment, 


HOW TO PHYSIC A HORSE — 


SIMPLE REMEDIES FOR SIMPLE AILMENTS.—Canses 
of Ailments—Medicines to be given only by the order of 
the Master—Depletion and Purging—Spasmodic Colic— 
Inflammation of the Bowels—Inflammation of the Lungs 
—How to Bleed—Balls and Purgatives—Costiveness— 
Cough—Bronchitis—Distemper—Worms—Diseases of the 
Feet—Scratches—Thrush—Broken Knees, 


FARRIERY, ETC. 


Castration — Docking and_Nicking — Blood-letting — 
Treatment of Strains and Wound alls of the Skin— 
Cracked Heels—Clipping and Singeing—Administering 
Medicines—Diseases of the Feet. 


HOW TO SHOE A HORSE. 


Unskillful Shoers—Anatomy of the Food Illustrated— 
The Foot of a Colt—Preparation of the Foot—Removing 
the Old Shoe—Paring the Foot—The Shoe—Fittin 
Shoe—Nailing—Number of Nails—Diseases of the Foot. 


BAUCHER’S METHOD OF TRAIN- 


ING HORSES.—What Constitutes a Well-trained Horse— 
To make him come at your call—The Philosophy of 
Training—Flexions of the Jaw—Flexions of the Neck— 
Flexions of the Croup—Backing—The Paces—Leaping. 


HOW TO RIDE A HORSE. 


The Saddle—The Girths—The Stirrupe—Saddle-Clothe— 
The Crupper—The Martingale—The Bridle—Spurs— 
Mounting and Dismounting—The 
The Legs—The Paces—Hints for Special Cases—The Art 
of Falling—Riding with Ladies, 


LADIES’ RIDING—WRITTEN BY 


A LADY.—Learning to Ride—The Side-saddle—The Girths 
—The Stirrup—The LBridle—The Martingale—The Bit— 
The Dress—Mounting and Dismounting—The Position~ 
The Hands—The Leg and Whip—Accidents, 


HOW TO DRIVE A HORSE. 


The Art of Driving—Pleasure Driving—How to Hold the 
Reins—Driving a Pair—Four-in-hand Driving—Driving 
Working Horses—Plowing—Three-a-breast. 


RAREY’S SYSTEM OF HORSE- 
TAMING.—Rarey’s System a New Discovery—Previous 
System—Principles of this System—Instructions for 
practicing Rarey’s Method~-To Stable the Horse—To 
Approach the Horse—Tying up_the Leg—Laying the 
Horse Down—Finale—Vices and Bad Habits—Rearing— 
Kicking—Baulking—Pulling on the Halter—Shying. 


VETERINARY HOMCOPATHY. 


Principles of the System—Table of Remedies—General 
Directions—Treatment of a Sick Animal—Diet—Reme- 
dies for Specific Cases—Glossary of Diseases. 

$1.75. 


12mo. 425 p.—Sent by mail post-paid, 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 


245 Broadway, New York. 
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HARRIS ON THE PIG. 


Breeding, Rearing, Management, 


Improvement. 


With Numerous Illustrations. 


By JOSEPH HARRIS, 


OF MORETON FARM, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 
To say that this work on the pig is by Joseph Harris, 
that genial philosopher-farmer of Rochester, N. Y., who 
writes the ‘** Walks and Talks upon the Farm” in the 


Agriculturést, is to insure for his .book at once a large | 


circle of delighted readers. He is just the man to lay 
down the gospel for the raising of pigs or any other do- 
mestic animal. If all breeders and farmers would follow 
Mr. Harris’s directions, pork would be a very different 
article of food from what it is now, and could be eaten 
without any fears of the trichina. 

[Springfield Republican. 


The author discusses the pig—for he takes exception 
to the word hog as applied to the domesticated animal— 
with a view of showing how the most pork and lard can 
be produced from the smallest amount of feed. He gives 
elaborate descriptions of the different breeds of swine, 
showing the peculiarities of each, and the relative ad- 
vantages to the producer.—[ Prairie Farmer (Chicago). 


The pig is doubtless one of the most valuable animals 
that a farmer can raise, and it is the laudable purpose of 
Mr. Harris to tell farmers how to treat their pigs so as to 
get the most profit from them, and what kind of pigs are 
best.—[Daily Evening Traveller (Boston). 


It treats of breeding, rearing, managing, and improv- 
ing swine; and what Mr. Harris don’t know on these 
topics, is hardly worth knowing at all. The book is fully 
illustrated, and is very valuable to all who are interested 
in this branch of stock-raising. 

[Lowell (Mass.) Daily Courier. 


The author is a practical farmer, and has gathered the 
results of many experiments besides his own. The book 
is amply illustrated. 

[Republican Stat (Concord, N. H.). 


Almost everything a farmer wants to know about the 
breeding, keeping, and fattening of pigs, is here put 
down in plain, common sense, and is mainly the result 
of the writer’s own management.—[Maine Farmer. 





This is an interesting, valuable, and a much-needed 
Treatise on an important department of rural economy. 
It contains about 56 illustrations of pigs, piggeries, 
troughs, etc. We are heartily glad our old friend Harris 
was persuaded to prepare this useful Manual on the Pig— 
breeds, breeding, feeding, etc., comprising what farmers 
need know respecting this department of husbandry. 

[Boston Cultivator. 


This little book is profusely illustrated, and contains 
information in abundance, which. every farmer ought to 
possess.—[ Weekly Mail (St. Lonis). 


Here is a book written by a practical farmer, who has 
brought to the aid of his own targe experience and ob- 
servation the most extensive acquaintance with the 
science of breeding, and, as might reasonably be ex- 
pected, we have from his pen the best book on the Pig 
ever written.—[ Western Stock Journal. 


Price, Post-paid, $1.50. 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 





AMERICAN CATTLE: 


THEIR 
HISTORY, BREEDING, 
AND 
MANAGEMENT. 


By Lewis F. ALLEN, 


Late President New York State Agricultural Society, editor 








** American Shorthorn Herd Book,” author ** Rural 


Architecture,” etc., ele. 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


We consider this the most valuable work that has 
recently been issued from the American press. It em- 
braces all branches of the important subject, and fills a 
vacancy in our agricultural literature for which work the 
author by his many years’ experience and observation was 
eminently fitted..... It ought to be in the hands of every 
owner of cattle; and the country, as well as individuals, 
would soon be much richer for its teachings. 

Journd of Agriculture (St. Louis). 


The large experience of the author in improving the 
character of American herds adds to the weight of his 
observations, and has enabled him to produce a work 
which will at once make good its claims, as a standard 
authority on the subject. An excellent feature of this 
volume is its orderly, methodical arrangement ; condens- 
ing a great variety of information into a comparatively 
small compass, and enabling the reader to find the point 
on which he is seeking light, without wasting his time 
in turning over the leaves, N. Y. Tribune. 








This will rank among the standard works of the coun- 


try, and will be considered indispensable by every breed- 
er of live-stock. Practical Farmer (Phila). 


We think it is the most complete work upon neat- 


| . 
stock that we have seen; embodying as it does a vast 


amount of research and careful study and observation. 
Wisconsin Farmer. 


His history of cattle in general and of the individual 
breeds in particular, which occupies the first 180 pages 
of the volume, is written with much of the grace and 
charm of an Allison or a Macauley. His description of 
the leading breeds is illustrated by cuts of a bull, a cow, 
and a fat ox, of each race. The next one hundred pages 
are devoted to the subject of Breeding. This is followed 
by chapters on Beef Cattle, Working Oxen, Milch Cows, 
Cattle Food, Diseases, etc. The arrangement, illustra- 
tions, analytical index, etc., of the work are in the best 
style of modern book-making. 

New England Farmer. 


The work is one that has long been needed, as it takes 
the place of the foreign books of like nature to which 
our farmers have been obliged to refer, and furnishes in 
a compact and well-arranged volume all they desire upon 
this important subject. Maine Farmer. 


Whatever works thegttock farmer may already have, he 
cannot afford to do without this. Ohio Farmer. 


It is one of the best treatises within our knowledge, 
and contains information sound and sensible, on every 
page. The People, (Concord, N. H.) 


The object of the work, as stated by the author in his 
preface, ‘‘is not only to give a historical account of the 
Bovine race, to suggest to our farmers and cattle breeders 
the best methods of their production and management, 
but to exalt and ennoble its pursuit to the dignity to which 
itis entitled, in the various departments of American 
agriculture.” From the little examination we have been 
able to give it, we can not recommend it too highly. 

Canada Farmer. 

Considering that there are some ten millions milch cows 
in the United States, and nearly a thousand millions of 
dollars invested in cattle, the magnitude of this interest 
demands that the best skilled talent be devoted to the 
improvement of the various breeds, and the investigation 
of the best method of so caring for the animals, as to gain 
the greatest profit from them. This volume will give the 
farmer just the instruction which he wants. 

N. Y. independent. 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.50. 


ORANGE JUDD & COMPANY, 
245 Broadway, New York. 








GARDENING FOR THE SOUTH; 


OR, HOW TO GROW 


VEGETABLES AND FRUITS. 


BY THE LATE 


WILLIAM N. WHITE, 


OF ATHENS, GA. 


WITH ADDITIONS BY MR. J. VAN BUREN, AND 


DR. JAS. CAMAK, 


REVISED AND NEWLY STEREOTYPED. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


Though entitled ‘‘ Gardening for the South,’ the work 
is one the utility of which is not restricted to the South. 
It is an admirable treatise on gardening in general, and 
will rank among the most useful horticultural works of 
the present day. Horticultural operations are clearly ex- 
plained, and more in detail than is usual in works of this 
kind. To those living in the warmer portions of the 
Union, the work will be especially valuable, as it gives 
the varieties of vegetables and fruits adapted to the cli- 
mate and the modes of culture which it is necessary to 
follow. 


CONTENTS. 
CuapTEr I.—Formation and Management of Gardens in 
General. 
Cuapter II.—Soils—Their Characteristics. 
CuapTeER III.—The Improvement of the Soil. 
CHAPTER IV.—Manures. 
CuapTteR V.—Manures—Their Sources and Preparation. 
CuapTEer VI.—Rotation of Crops. 
Cuarrer VII.—Hot-beds, Cold Prames, and Pits. 
Cuapter VIII —Garden Implements. 
CHAPTER IX.—Propagation of Plants. 
CuarTer X.—Budding and Grafting. 
CuaptTer XI.—Pruning and Training. 
CuaptTEeR XII.—Transplanting. 
CuaprTerR XIII.—Mulching, Shading, and Watering. 
CuHapTeR XIV.—Protection from Frost. 
CHapTer XV.—Insects and Vermin. 
CuarTer XVI.—Vegetables— Description and Culture. 
Cuaprer XVII.—Fruits—Varieties and Culture. 


SENT POST-PAID............sceecsesceed PRICE $2.00: 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York.. 
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ANOTHER GREAT 
REDUCTION 


IN 


TEAS. 


GREAT SAVING TO CONSUMERS 
BY GETTING UP CLUBS. 


And remunerative to Club Organizers. 


THE 


Great American Tea 
COMPANY 


Have received a full assortment of 


NEW-CROP 
THAS 


and many more arriving, with which to supply their cus- 
tomers in all —t 8, and have again 
REDUCED THE PRICES OF ALL THEIR TEAS 

to the ele oint. GOODS WARRANTED TO GIVE 
SATISFACTION in all cases at the following 

LIST OF PRICES : 
OOLONG, (Black) 50, 60, 70, best 80c. per 1b. 
SEED, (Green and Black) 50, 60, 70, best 80c. per lb. 

APAN, (Uncolored) 100, best $1.10 per Ib. 

IMPERIAL, (Green) 70, ’80, "0, $1.00, $1.10, best $1.20 per Ib. 
YOUNG HYSON, (Green) 70, ‘80, 90, $1.00, best $1.15 per Ib. 


GUNPOWDER, (Green) $1 26, best $1.40 per lb. 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST, (Black) 70, 80, 90, $1.00, best $1.10 


~ COFFEES 


ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY, always under our own 
supervision and upon our own premises. 

GROUND COFFEE, 15, 20, 25, 30, best 35c. per Ib. 

Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers and Families 

who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that 
- article Or using our FRENCH BREAKFAST AND DIN- 
NER COFFEE, which we sell at the low price of 25 cts. per 
pound, and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 

ROASTED (Unground), 20, 2 25, 30, best 35c. per Ib. 

GREEN (Unroasted), 20, 25, best 30c. per Ib. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 


Let each person wishing to join in a club, say how much 
Tea or Coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from 
our Price-List, as published. Write the names, kinds, and 
amounts plainly ona list,and when the club is complete 
send it to us by mail, and we will put each party’s goods in 
separate packages, and mark the name upon them, with the 
cost, so there need be no confusion in their distribution— 
each party getting exactly what he orders,and no more. 
The cost of transportation, the members of the club can di- 
vide equitably among themselves. 

The funds to pay for the goods ordered can. be sent by 
drafts on New York, by Post-Office money orders, or by Ex- 
press, as may suit the convenience of the club. Or, if the 
amount ordered exceeds thirty dollars, we will, if desired, 
send the goods by Express, to “ collect en delivery.” 

Consumers can save 5to8 profits by purchasing of, 


THE 


Great American Tea Comp’y, 
31 & 33 Vesey Street, 


P. O. Box, 5,643. NEW YORK CITY. 
SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE. 


HORSFORD S SELF-RAISING. 
BREAD PREPARATION. 


ht and nutritious Bread, Bis- 
and approved by Orange Judd, 
fea ba ee Drs. M. H. Henry and R. O. Dore- 
mus ; Professors @tt and Chandler, New York City ; Lrote- 
sors James V. Z. Blaney and R. L. Rea,Chicago ; Dr. Wm. 
Merrill. Cincinnati. 

WILSON, LOCKWOop, EVERETT & CO., Gen’! geente, 
51 Murray Street, New York 


LANDSCAPE GAR DENING.—Robert Morris Cope- 
land, Boston, has 20 years’ experience, and directs all kinds 
of Rural Improvements. Send for Circular. 








Unequaled +4 maki 
cuits, Pastry.ete., and 18 i 














THEA-NECTAR Thea-Nectar 





BLACK TEA 


GREEN TEA 
FLAVOR, 


and will 
Suit all tastes. 
Warranted Satisfactory. 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
And for sale Wholesale only by the 
GREAT ATLANTIC & PACIFIC TEA CO., 


P. O. Box 5,506. No. 8 Charch St., N. Y. 
Send for Thea-Nectar Circular. 


STEANWI 
ENGINES 


Equaled by none in Combined Merits of 
Capacity, Economy, Durabllity, Sim- 
plicity, and Perfection. 


OUR PORTABLE ENGINE, 


Mounted on Locomotive Boiler, having fire-box and ash-pit 
entirely surrounded by water space; is set upon legs and 
timbers; occupies little room; needs no brickwork; is 
suitable for use in any place where a power is required-- 
in Mills, Shops, Foundries or Printing-Rooms, or in Stock 
Barns, for grinding, cutting, and steaming food for stock. 
The 


“STATIONARY ENGINE 


Is complete, with Governor, Pump, and Heater, with con- 


nections fitted. The 
AGRICULTURAL ENGINE, 


Supplied with Locomotive Boiler, having fire-box and ash-pit 
entirely surrounded by water space ; is mounted on wheels, 
with pole for attaching horses for moving from place to 
place; is suitable for Grain Threshing, Corn Shelling, 
Wood and Shingle Sawing, &c. 

Circulars, with description and prices, furnished on 
cation to 


WOOD, TABER & MORSE, 


EATON, MADISON CO., NEW YORK. 


HEARTH & HOME, 
Issued Weekly; 


A Large, Beautiful, Highly Illustrated 
and very Valuable Journal, of 20 Pages 
—full of Reliable, 
teresting Reading Matter, 


Miscellany: just suited to the Wants 





appli- 





Instructive, and In- 


News, and 
and Wishes of every Family — every 
Man, 


whether living in City or Country. 


Woman, and Child in America— 
TERMS: 
One Copy, One Year, - 
Four Copies, One Year, 
Ten or more Copies, - 
Single Numbers, - - 


$3.00. 

$2.75 each. 

$2.50 each. 
8 cents each. 


One copy each of Hearth and Home 
and American Agriculturist will be sent 


one year for $4. 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., Publishers, 


245 Broapway, New York. 





PURITY AND HEALTH, 
CARBOLIC SOAPS 


AND 


Saponaceous Compounds 
Carbolic and Cresylic ; 


Disinfectant, Insect Destroyer, Pre- 
ventive of Fungus, we, 





We have watehed with great interest the ralitie of vari. 
ous applieations of these compounds, knowing that if suc. 
cessful, they would be of incalculable benefit to the commnu- 
nity. By tests made under our own supervision, and the re- 
ports of careful observers, we bélieve it to be establisheq 
that these Cresylic Compounds are 


ist. Complete Disinfectants.—They not only re. 
move all noxious odors from sinks, privies, stables, ete., but 
will destroy all infection in clothing, rooms, etc., washed 
with their solution. Thus, contagion from Small Pox, Typhus 
Fever, Cholera, and other diseases, may be effectually pre- 
vented, They are used in the New York and ether Hospitals 
for these purposes. 


2d. Insect Destroyers.—An animal washed with 


| Carbolic Soap will be entirely freed from all vermin. It 


} on vines, and similar parasitic growth, 


will destroy ticks on sheep, fleas on dogs, lice on cattle or 
poultry, roaches, ants, bed-bugs, etc.,in rooms. It repels 
flies from animals, and thus is especially useful in case of 
wounds or sores from any cause. 


3d. Preventive of Fungus Growth.—On this 
point we ask for further experiment. We feel confident this 
soap, properly applied, will prevent smut in wheat, mildew 
and trust that exper- 


| imenters will furnish the result of their trials, 








4th. Cleaning Sores, ete.—For washing ulcers and 
other foul sores, and preventing gangrene in wounds, ete., 
Carbolic Soap is, we believe, unequaled. We know also that 
it has been successful wherever used, for footrot in sheep, 
and mange, itch, ring-worm, and other skin diseases. 


Desiring. that our readers should be benefited by the ex- 
tended introduction of what we believe to beso valuable, 
we have established a general agency for the sale of these 
compounds, keeping them constantly on hand, and are pre 
pared to fill orders at wholesale or retail, at the following 
prices, 

Sheep Dip, vr 
on Sheep, 


Curing Scab and Destroying Insects 





Oe MORN ois Sis .000 dass cas cneewee $1.25 
“ “6 eae Sapbwenes 2.25 
ke, eres 10.00 
We ROR sae $ancbootesevsedsenc<e 35.00 


Proportions are 1 h Dip to 5 gallons water for 5 to 10 Sheep, 
if they are very large and heavily fleeced. For ordinary 
sized animals, or those recently shorn, 1 % Dip will take 8 
to 10 gallons water, The solution must be graded according 
to the age and condition of thé animal. 


Cresylic Ointment, for Cure of Footrot, ete. In 
solution for killing Insects, etc., on stock. In 1 Canisters, at 
50 cts.; in 8 m Canisters, $1; in 5 hm Canisters, $1.25. 


Carbolic Disinfecting Soap.—In tablets for con- 
venient use in washing Horses, Dogs, Pigs, etc., destroying 
Insects of all kinds, protecting from Flies, curative of Sores, 
Scratches, and Chafes of all kinds. In boxes, 3 doz. tablets, 
$3.60; in boxes of 1 bars, 19 each, $4.00. 


Carbolic Plant Protector.—To be used as a wash 
for Plants, Trees, etc. ; to destroy and prevent the harbor- 
ing of Insects. In 1 . Canisters, at 50 cts.; in 5 ®, Canis 
ters, at $1.25; in 10 1b. Canisters, at $2.25. 


Granulated Carbolie Disinfecting Powder.~ 
It removes noxious odors from Stables, Poultry-houses, 
Cellars, Sewers, Water-closets, etc., and prevents, in a great 
degree, infection from contagious diseases. It is speeially 
well adapted for household use, to purify the air and pre 
serve health, In 1%, boxes, 2 cts.; in 5}. boxes, $1; in 10 
®. boxes, $1.50. 


Carbolic Laundry Soap, for the Laundry, etc; 0® 
boxes, 14 cts. per h. 21m boxes, and in 10 paper boxes Coir 
taining 6 ths. each, packed in 2 case, 15 cts. per Bb. 

Carbolic Toilet Soap, perfumed, two sizes, #2 
and $4 per dozen, in boxes of 8 dozen each. 

Carbolic Bath Soap, $1.50 per dozen, In boxes ot 8 
dozen each. 

Address orders to 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 





